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PREFACE 

AN  old  Italian  proverb  says  in  joke 
—  making  a  pun  —  that  Traduttore 
is  synonymous  with  Traditore  —  a 
translator  is  a  traitor.  Indeed  it  is 
so  in  most  cases.  Languages  are  like 
clothes  made  according  to  measure, 
which  do  not  adapt  themselves  ex- 
cept to  the  wearer. 

The  Englishman  thinks  in  an 
English  way,  the  Italian  in  an  Italian 
way,  and  to  the  Englishman  no 
language  adapts  itself  better  to  his 
mind  than  English,  nor  to  the 
Italian  than  Italian,  and  this  is  the 
case  with  everyone  in  all  nation- 
alities. When  the  Englishman  is 
unavoidably  obliged  to  express  him- 
self in  Italian,  he  puts  on  a  coat  that 
has  not  been  made  for  him;  it  is  too 
tight  or  too  loose  for  him,  or  too 
short  ;  thus  in  every  way  he  feels 
himself  embarrassed. 
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How  many  ideas  are  lost,  what 
beautiful  points  are  lacking  in  the 
translation  !  and  when  the  poor 
author  reads  the  reproduction  of 
his  own  work  in  another  tongue, 
how  he  groans  and  suffers  in  follow- 
ing the  translation  ! 

But  this  will  not  do.  I  have  no 
wish  to  say  so.  No,  no,  Translator- 
traitor.  It  is  only  because  he  has 
failed  to  find  a  tailor  who  knows 
how  to  make  a  coat  which  will  adapt 
itself  to  all  human  bodies  ;  and 
should — for  a  wonder — the  con- 
trary happen  in  some  rare  cases,  we 
consider  it  a  miracle. 

You,  gracious  lady,  have  accom- 
plished this  miracle  ;  you  have  done 
it  for  me,  and  it  has  filled  me  with 
happiness  and  surprise. 

Reading  The  Legends  of  Flower s, 
which  you  have  clothed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare  and  Byron, 
I  have  exclaimed  more  than  once, 
"Had  I  been  born  in  England  I 
would  have  written  thus." 

And  the  English  readers  must 


share  my  feelings  :  those  readers 
who  are  paying  a  compliment  to 
translator  and  author  alike  in  call- 
ing for  a  second  series,  only  a  few 
months  after  the  publication  of  the 
first ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  publicly  for  the  great 
miracle  you  have  performed,  to  my 
intense  happiness,  and  will  only  add 
how  much  I  desire  to  see  all  my 
Legends  translated  by  you  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Siate  felice  ! 
PAOLO   MANTEGAZZA. 

LA  SERENELLA, 

SAN  TERENZO,  ITALY, 

^rd  April  1909. 
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THE  CAMELLIA 

LOVE  is  immortal,  or,  to  be  more 
accurate,  he  can  never  remain  a- 
mongst  the  dead.  For  though  in- 
deed he  dies  many  times,  he  always 
rises  again  from  his  own  ashes. 

Hence,  after  his  tragic  experi- 
ence on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
"Love  promptly  rose  and  shook 
his  shining  wings,"  returning  once 
more  to  Olympus,  where  his  pres- 
ence always  induced  a  feeling  of 
sensuous  abandonment. 

But  though  restored  to  life,  Love 
was  distinctly  dejected.  Goddesses 
bored  him,  mortals  had  proved 
dangerous  companions ;  so  that 
whilst  a  sojourn  amongst  the  cel- 
estials seemed  to  provoke  nothing 


but  yawns,  earth  was  made  peril- 
ous by  the  death-dealing  thunder- 
bolts. 

Little  suspecting  that  Juno  was 
responsible  for  the  cruel  fate  which 
had  assailed  him  when  he  was  mak- 
ing love  to  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  Ganges,  Eros  imagined  that 
on  that  occasion  he  had  only  paid 
the  price  which  was  j  ustly  due  for 
the  pleasure  he  had  enjoyed,  and 
that  on  earth,  death  was  the  natural 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  in- 
dulging in  such  rapturous  delights. 

Anxious  to  revisit  the  scene  of 
his  recent  adventure,  Love  returned 
to  the  riverside,  but  found  no  trace 
of  his  lovely  companion.  Myriads 
of  May  roses  carpeted  the  ground, 
and  as  Love  plucked  a  handful  and 
greedily  inhaled  their  fragrance,  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  lips  of  the  lovely 
Indian  maiden  pressed  once  more 
against  his  own. 


And  so  from  that  day  forward, 
the  Rose  has  been  consecrated  to 
Love,  for  no  other  flower  affords  a 
more  faithful  reflection  of  womanly 
beauty,  no  other  blossom  emits  a 
perfume  so  captivating,  so  intoxi- 
catingly  sweet.  And  what  wonder  ! 
For  had  not  Love  himself  em- 
balmed those  petals  with  the  pas- 
sionate kisses  from  his  own  burning 
lips  ? 

And  now  more  than  ever,  Love 
wearied  himself  in  the  courts  of 
Olympus.  The  goddesses  were  too 
vain  to  please  him,  mortals  were 
too  passionate.  So  he  yawned  and 
whined,  emphasising  thereby  the 
direful  results  of  Juno's  recent 
handiwork. 

"Why  did  you  bring  me  into  the 
world,  mother,"  he  wailed,  "where 
every  day,  nay,  every  hour,  I  pine 
for  someone  to  love,  and  all  in 
vain  ?  It  would  have  been  far 


happier  for  me  if  I  had  been  left  in 
the  limbus  of  the  unborn  !  " 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  you,"  cried  his 
mother  ;  "all  the  other  gods  are 
quite  happy  and  contented  with 
their  celestial  consorts.  And  look 
at  Jupiter  !  If  he  does  feel  bored 
at  times  by  his  rather  exacting 
spouse,  he  instantly  adopts  a  dis- 
guise and  descends  to  earth,  for  he 
can  always  find  recreation  amongst 
mortal  women.  But  with  you 
neither  goddess  nor  mortal  finds 
favour  !  I  know  that  you  sustained 
a  terrible  shock  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  but,  all  the  same,  for  a  brief 
moment  you  enjoyed  intense  satis- 
faction from  your  intercourse  with 
the  lovely  being  you  found  there. 
And  the  bare  recollection  of  her 
burning  kisses  ought  to  brighten 
many  hours  of  dullness." 

"True,     darling    mother,     the 


memory  of  those  glowing  em- 
braces thrills  me  with  rapture,  but 
at  my  age  one  cannot  live  on  re- 
membered joys,  for  is  not  memory 
the  father  of  hope  ? — and  so  I  am 
always  hoping  and  longing  for 
some  new  pleasure,  some  novel 
experience.  Don't  blame  me  for 
being  dissatisfied  with  my  sur- 
roundings, for  such  dissatisfaction 
merely  proves  that  I  am  divine  and 
not  a  mortal, and  that,  being  a  god,  I 
cannot  possibly  rest  contented  with 
the  first  kiss  given  and  received  ! 
No,  no,  I  should  cease  to  be  a 
god  then  !  True,  I  participate,  in  a 
fashion,  in  all  the  love-making  that 
goes  on  amongst  the  children  of 
earth,  for  love  in  every  shape  is 
the  breath  of  my  nostrils,  my  bread 
of  life ;  but  I  need  something  more, 
for  I  would  fain  love  with  the  pas- 
sion that  only  belongs  to  gods  and 
which  is  as  far  removed  from  the 


love  of  ordinary  mortals  as  heaven 
is  far  from  earth.  Every  mortal 
thinks  his  own  thoughts,  but  a  god 
thinks  the  thoughts  of  all  !  There- 
in lies  his  superiority.  And  being 
divine,  and  possessing  the  power 
of  kindling  love  in  the  breasts  of 
mortals,  I  do  thrill  with  sympathy 
each  time  they  exchange  a  kiss  ;  but 
all  the  same,  what  savours  of  earth 
cannot  suffice  me.  1  repeat,  I  am  a 
god  and  aspire  to  celestial  joys." 

And  not  knowing  how  to  com- 
fort or  advise  him,  Venus  bowed 
her  head  in  mute  assent. 

One  day,  however,  she  sum- 
moned him  to  her  side. 

"Listen,  my  darling,"  she  be- 
gan :  "  I've  thought  of  something, 
which  I  think  will  make  you  happy 
and  fulfil  all  your  desires." 

"  Quick,  quick !  tell  me  all  about 
it,  for  I  am  dying  with  ennui." 

"  Well,  only  think,  I  have  dis- 


covered  that  in  that  planetary  sys- 
tem, which  is  lighted  by  the  sun, 
there  exists  another  orb,  much 
larger  than  the  earth  and  much 
colder.  All  its  inhabitants  are 
women,  and  when  one  reaches  ex- 
treme old  age,  she  dissolves  into  a 
snowflake,  and  her  spirit  is  resusci- 
tated in  a  new  form  and  new  cloth- 
ing. In  such  a  cold  climate  there  is 
no  danger  of  love  proving  fatal. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  your  de- 
lightful task  to  initiate  these  strange 
beings  into  the  great  mysteries  of 
love  !  Well,  what  do  you  think  ? 
—  does  my  suggestion  smile  on 
you?" 

But  before  Venus  had  finished 
speaking,  Eros  had  already  taken 
wing  for  the  planet  of  Saturn.  He 
never  thought  of  thanking  her  for 
her  precious  counsel.  But  in  that 
he  simply  resembled  other  sons  ! 

On  alighting  in  this  new  sphere, 


Eros  was  attracted  by  the  music  of 
angelic  voices,  which  seemed  to  be 
calling  him  in  the  direction  of  a 
beautiful  lake,  blue  and  transparent 
as  a  sapphire.  The  surface  was  gen- 
tly stirred  by  a  gentle  breeze,  which 
ruffled  it  with  tiny  purple  wavelets. 
Miniature  icebergs  girdled  the  lake, 
and  its  shore  was  strewn  with  sand 
which  glistened  like  burnished  sil- 
ver, and  was,  in  fact,  newly  fallen 
snow. 

None  of  the  plants  were  green, 
and  all  the  flowers  were  pure  white. 
There  were  many  palms  and  gigan- 
tic ferns,  all  of  ice,  which  sparkled 
as  though  they  were  studded  with 
pearls  and  diamonds,  whilst  every 
leaf  was  covered  with  a  lacework  of 
frosted  snow. 

In  a  ravine  which  descended  to 
the  lake  was  a  kind  of  vast  crevice 
formed  entirely  of  ice,  which  was 
more  translucent  than  the  clearest 


crystal,  and  which  was  penetrated 
by  a  soft  green  radiance. 

Here,  as  though  they  were  re- 
clining upon  warm  velvet  cushions 
instead  of  upon  blocks  of  ice,  were 
seated  more  than  a  hundred  beauti- 
ful maidens,  all  in  dazzling  white. 
And  each  sang  to  a  silver  harp  in 
the  enchanting  tones  which  had  at- 
tracted the  God  of  Love  to  that  spot. 

Though  they  appeared  fully 
robed,  these  women  were  really  un- 
clothed, for  their  skin  matched  the 
snow  exactly,  which,  in  the  sub- 
dued light  of  the  crevice,  took  on 
a  faint  rosy  tint,  making  it  look  like 
velvet. 

Their  silver  blond  hair  fell  down 
over  their  shoulders,  looking  like 
wreaths  of  snow  tenderly  tinted 
with  sunset  rays,  whilst  their  eyes 
were  azure  like  the  blue  depths  of 
the  lake. 

Before   this  unexpected  vision 


Love  paused,  speechless,  motion- 
less as  a  statue !  He  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  iciness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, because  Love  is  never  sens- 
ible to  cold. 

Meanwhile  these  lovely  syrens, 
sweeping  their  silver  harps,  sang  as 
follows : — 

"  Praise,  eternal  praise,  be  to  thee, 
O  Lord,  for  having  ordained  that 
we  should  be  born  in  ice  ;  in  the  ice 
which  numbs  every  desire,  chills 
every  passion,  which  quenches  every 
flame!  In  the  ice  which,  robbing 
the  light  of  its  dearest  treasures, 
condenses  the  waters  of  heaven  and 
earth  into  diamonds  and  rubies, 
turquoise  and  emeralds !  In  the 
ice  which  preserves  the  heart  pure 
and  immaculate,  and  protects  our 
virgin  bodies  from  all  carnal  spot  or 
blemish ! 

"  We  render  eternal  praise  to  thee, 
O  Snow,  chaste  sister  of  the  Ice ! 


Hosanna  to  the  White  Frost,  her 
fair  daughter !  Hosanna  to  the  God 
of  Freezing,  which  imparts  a  ves- 
ture of  transparency  to  living  ob- 
jects, and  thus  defeats  death  by 
preventing  their  corruption !  All 
praise  and  glory  be  to  thee ! " 

Love  looked  and  listened  in  an 
ecstasy  of  surprise  and  delight. 

When  they  ceased  singing,  they 
laid  aside  their  harps,  and,  gazing 
round,  beheld  this  winged  god  lean- 
ing upon  his  bow  and  devouring 
them  with  eyes  of  burning  desire. 

Never  till  now  had  they  seen  a 
being  of  the  opposite  sex,  nor  one 
who  had  wings  ;  never  had  they  be- 
held such  a  beautiful  creature! 

And  yet  as  they  gazed  on  him, 
they  evinced  neither  surprise  nor 
desire,  neither  rapture  nor  any  other 
passion. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  bare 
sight  of  Eros  had  never  failed  to 


raise  storms  and  kindle  flames  in 
the  breast  of  every  mortal  maid,  and 
so  he  naturally  took  it  for  granted 
that  these  lovely  beings  would  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  him. 

Nevertheless  they  remained, 
wholly  unmoved,  absolutely  statu- 
esque. 

Love  beat  his  wings  furiously, 
fillingtheairwith  a  fragrance  of  rose- 
leaves  and  a  cloud  of  golden  dust. 

Still  they  neither  spoke  nor 
stirred. 

Deeply  offended,  Eros  could  con- 
tain himself  no  longer.  Raising  his 
voice,  he  shouted  :  "  Beautiful 
beings!  lovely  ice-maidens,  look 
at  me,  for  I  am  Love! " 

A  burst  of  derisive  laughter 
greeted  this  appeal,  whilst  one 
snowy  creature  whispered  to  the 
other  :  "  Love  !  Love  !  what  kind 
of  thing  is  Love  ?" 

"  What !  !   you  are  women  and 


young  and  beautiful,  and  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  Love  ?" 

"  No,  we  don't,  we  don't ! ! " 

Mad  with  anger,  Love  bent  his 
bow  and,  drawing  the  adamantine 
darts  from  his  quiver,  which  prove 
so  fatal  to  all  living  beings,  he  took 
deadly  aim  at  these  strange  women. 

Some  he  struck  in  the  breast, 
some  in  the  shoulder,  some  in  the 
thigh,  for  his  arrows  flew  at  random 
through  the  air,  only  ceasing  his 
frenzied  onslaught  when  he  had  ex- 
hausted the  contents  of  his  quiver. 
Then  only  did  he  stop  to  discover 
the  extent  of  his  supposed  slaughter. 

But  not  one  of  his  victims  had 
sustained  a  single  wound,  nor  was 
the  faintest  trace  of  blood  to  be  seen 
on  the  ice-thrones  upon  which  these 
snow  women  still  sat  calm,  unmov- 
able,  and  unhurt. 

On  the  contrary :  far  from  having 
been  hurt  by  Love's  furious  attack, 


they  had  been  infinitely  entertained 
by  it,  looking  on  it  as  a  new  sort  of 
game  ! 

And  now  they  were  quietly 
extracting  the  arrows,  which  had 
pierced  them  without  causing  them 
the  slightest  pain  or  drawing  a  drop 
of  blood.  And  as  they  examined 
the  darts  and  tested  their  points 
with  their  rosy  finger-tips,  they 
laughed  and  jested  with  each  other. 

And  so,  although  Eros  had  spent 
all  his  shafts,  he,  the  assailant,  was 
the  only  wounded  victim  in  that 
bloodless  fray. 

Mortified  beyond  speech,  he  ap- 
proached the  fairest  woman  in  the 
whole  group.  Flying  on  to  her 
knees,  he  flung  his  rosy  arms 
around  her,  whilst  his  wings  flut- 
tered like  the  pinions  of  an  en- 
amoured swallow.  Kiss  after  kiss 
he  showered  upon  her,  sighing  and 
weeping  all  the  while. 


"  Oh  !  you  beautiful,  heavenly 
child,  do  you  really  know  nothing 
of  love?" 

But  the  "beautiful,  heavenly 
child  "  quivered  with  resentment, 
being  utterly  insensible  to  his  soft 
caresses  and  to  the  warmth  of  his 
kisses,  and  feeling  nothing  of  the 
fire  of  his  embraces. 

"  Leave  me  alone,"  she  cried  ; 
"  leave  me  alone  !  " 

And  she  drew  the  back  of  her 
hand  across  her  lips  as  though  to 
protect  them  from  Love's  kisses, 
which  disgusted  her. 

Shocked,  and  bathed  in  tears, 
Eros  turned  away  from  this  frozen 
creature,  and,  leaving  her  alone 
with  her  companions,  flew  back  to 
Olympus. 

"  Mother,  mother  !  "  he  wept, 
"  where  did  you  send  me  ? " 

"  Why,  to  the  planet  of  Saturn, 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  most 


beautiful  beings,  with  whom  you 
should  have  fallen  in  love." 

"  No,  no  !  you  sent  me  to  an  ice- 
bound country,  where  every  plant 
and  flower  is  made  of  ice,  and  where 
the  women  know  nothing  of  love." 

"  But  then,  are  they  women  ?  " 

"  Women,  ay,  truly  !  Three 
times  over  !  But  they  don't  under- 
stand the  A  B  C  of  love." 

"  Then  it  should  be  your  happy 
task  to  impart  its  knowledge  to 
them." 

"  And  so  I  could  impart  it  to 
women  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  not 
to  women  made  of  ice  !  " 

"  Horror  of  horrors  !  "  cried 
Venus,  "  these  frozen  creatures 
must  be  punished,  and  mercilessly 
punished  too." 

"  Punish  them,  mother,  if  you 
will,  but  not  mercilessly  ;  they  are 
so  lovely  !  " 

"  Good  !  I  will  drive  them  out 


from  their  present  abode  and  ban- 
ish them  to  earth,  where  they  shall 
be  changed  into  camellias  !  " 

And  that  iswhat  really  happened. 
These  ice-cold  creatures  were  trans- 
lated from  Saturn  to  our  own  planet, 
where  they  were  transformed  into 
camellias.  Beautiful  blossoms  they 
became — pink  and  white  and  crim- 
son,— but  they  have  neither  fra- 
grance nor  admirers. 

No  maiden  ever  gathers  a  cam- 
ellia to  deck  herself  ;  no  lovers'  lips 
are  ever  pressed  upon  the  petals  of 
this  soulless  flower. 
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THE  POPPY 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  gods 
descend  to  earth  much  oftener  than 
we  imagine.  But  we  fail  to  see 
them  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  our  eyes  are 
made  to  see  earthly  and  material 
obj  ects,  not  supernatural  beings  (the 
ants,  you  know,  cannot  see  men), 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  gods, 
having  to  direct  the  affairs  of  many 
millions  of  those  worlds  which 
they  have  evolved  out  of  space,  can 
only  revisit  the  same  planet  at  an 
interval  of  many  centuries. 

Thus  you  can  easily  understand 
that  the  insignificant  little  globe  on 
which  we  live  does  not  seem  of 
great  importance  to  them. 


Nevertheless,  it  did  happen  that 
on  one  occasion  the  god  who  creat- 
ed this  earth  came  down  to  visit 
her  and  to  inquire  if  she  were  con- 
tented with  the  various  forms  of 
life  with  which  he  had  peopled  this 
planet  at  the  somewhat  remote  date 
of  its  making. 

"  Welcome  !  welcome  ! "  cried 
the  Earth,  beaming  with  smiles,  at 
the  first  reappearance  of  the  god. 
"  What  good  wind  has  wafted  your 
Divine  Majesty  to  this  unpretend- 
ing corner  of  your  vast  empire  ?" 

"  I  have  come  to  inquire  whether 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  swarms 
of  live  beings  with  which  1  have 
peopled  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
filled  the  depths  of  the  ocean." 

"Your  Majesty,  if  the  word  in- 
numerable were  synonymous  with 
good,  I  should  have  no  cause  for 
complaint,  for,  according  to  astron- 
omers and  philosophers,  no  other 


planet  teams,  as  this  one  does,  with 
such  myriad  forms  of  life  in  every 
part."  ' 

"  Well,  and  doesn't  that  please 
you  ?  Doesn't  it  make  you  happy 
to  feel  hosts  of  creeping  things 
moving  over  your  surface  and  with- 
in you  ?  Don't  you  love  to  hear 
the  rustling  of  a  thousand  active 
wings  all  about  and  around  you  ? 
and  don't  you  rejoice  in  being  sur- 
rounded and  caressed  by  so  much 
vitality,  in  such  endless  variety  of 
form  ?" 

"Yes,  I  admit  that  I  do  enjoy  the 
bustle  and  movement  of  the  busy 
swarms  around  me,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, for  it  cheats  the  monotony  of 
my  long,  long  life  ;  but  all  these 
creatures  behave  more  like  parasites 
than  courteous  guests,  and  often 
annoy  me  by  their  continual  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  which  makes  me 
itch  all  over." 


At  this  unrefined  speech,  the  god 
burst  out  laughing. 

"  But,  good  Mother  Earth  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  "  surely  you  don't  for- 
get that  movement  is  the  very  main- 
spring of  pleasure.  Would  you 
prefer  to  be  like  the  Moon,  a  mere 
dross-depot,  revolving  in  infinite 
space,  with  her  extinct  craters  and 
cold  lava,  with  never  a  single  blade 
of  green  grass  to  refresh  her  surface, 
never  a  single  living  creature  to 
keep  her  company  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  I  wouldn't  be  like 
her." 

"  Very  well,  then,  why  do  you 
complain  ?" 

"  It  is  not  on  my  own  account 
that  I  deplore  this  seething  mass  of 
living  creatures,  with  which  you 
have  seen  fit  to  endow  this  planet ; 
but  I  feel  so  sorry  for  them  \  Why 
did  you  so  constitute  them  that 
each  must  needs  prey  on  the  other, 


till  my  whole  kingdom  is  degraded 
into  one  vast  slaughter-house  ? 
The  herbivorous  creatures  feed 
on  grass  and  are  eaten  by  carniv- 
orous animals,  as  well  as  by  man, 
who  devours  herbs  and  cattle  and 
everything  else,  till,  by  a  cruel  irony 
of  Fate,  he  is  himself  consumed — 
he,  the  grandest  of  all  created  be- 
ings— by  the  smallest  of  all  living 
atoms  —  the  microbes  !  Oh  !  why 
do  you  ordain  such  a  condition  of 
things?" 

At  this  question  the  god  did  not 
laugh  ;  he  only  smiled  in  the  super- 
ior fashion  of  one  who  is  being  cate- 
chised by  an  inferior. 

"  Mother  Earth  !  "  he  said,  "  I 
perceive  that  you  are  suffering  from 
that  human  defect,  short-sighted- 
ness, which  prevents  you  from  see- 
ing an  inch  beyond  your  own  nose. 
Now,  from  my  broad  point  of  view, 
every  living  creature,  from  the 


smallest  to  the  greatest,  from  the 
weakest  to  the  strongest,  from  the 
feeblest  to  the  most  intelligent,  is 
nothing  but  a  mere  organism,  or, 
less  than  that,  simply  an  organic 
cellule,  whose  raison  d'etre  is  to 
contribute  his  respective  share  of 
vital  energy  to  his  fellow-cellules, 
receiving  his  own  portion  in  due 
measure,  so  that  amongst  all  creation 
there  exists  a  continual  give-and- 
take.  Death  is  only  a  season  of  re- 
pose after  a  life  of  toil,  the  grave 
but  the  cradle  of  a  new  and  incipi- 
ent existence." 

The  Earth  shook  her  head  as 
though  she  would  fain  have  con  test- 
ed this  statement,  had  she  dared, 
and  only  replied  :  "  Yes,  but  how 
about  human  beings  ?  For  though 
you  have  sought  to  make  man  hap- 
py by  giving  him  the  command  of 
all  other  living  things,  yet  he  weeps 
during  his  life  and  dies  like  the  rest 


of  them,  in  spite  of  his  superior  in- 
tellect." 

"  True,  men  both  weep  and  die  ; 
yet  the  wise  and  philosophical  a- 
mongst  them  do  not  consider  death 
in  the  light  of  a  misfortune,  and  if 
they  weep  it  is  through  their  own 
fault.  Man  wished  to  have  free- 
will, and  to  be  able  to  make  his  own 
choice  between  good  and  evil,  with 
the  result  that  ninety  out  of  every 
hundred  choose  amiss  and  suffer, 
and  bewail  themselves  in  conse- 
quence. Failing  to  findfull  satisfac- 
tion in  this  world,  they  are  always 
longing  to  get  beyond  it  ;  they 
would  fain  soar  to  forbidden  heights 
or  penetrate  into  hidden  depths. 
And  this  no  mortal  can  do  with  im- 
punity or  without  risk  of  injury  to 
life  or  limb,  for  when  they  soar  too 
high  they  expose  themselves  to  the 
storms  of  Heaven;  when  they  would 
plunge  too  deep,  they  are  over- 


whelmed  by  floods  and  torrents. 
Man's  whole  history  spells  chronic 
rebellion  against  myself.  Prome- 
theus stole  a  sunbeam  ;  the  Titans 
piled  mountain  upon  mountain,  be- 
cause they  wished  to  scale  Olym- 
pus, and  these  poor  insects  of  a  day 
call  themselves  immortal,  and  ap- 
point me  the  trustee  of  their  pos- 
sessions and  treasurer  of  their 
wealth.  And  can  you  wonder  that 
all  their  foolish  arrogance  should 
result  in  suffering  to  men  ?" 

The  Earth  was  at  a  loss  to  answer 
these  cogent  arguments. 

Did  she  not  know  but  too  well 
all  the  weaknesses  of  the  poor  un- 
feathered  bipeds  ?  Ay,  truly,  she 
knew  their  folly  and  their  ignorance, 
their  feebleness  and  their  pride,  and 
felt  powerless  to  defend  their  cause. 

But  moved  by  her  deep  compas- 
sion for  them,  she  exclaimed  : 

"Oh  !  great  and  omnipotent  god, 


all  that  you  say  is  only  too  true; 
still,  you  have  inflicted  too  much 
sorrow,  too  much  suffering  upon 
my  world,  where  many  groan  under 
both  who  do  not  deserve  either. 
For  one  peal  of  laughter  I  hear  a 
hundred  sobs.  I  see  man  born 
weeping  of  a  mother  who  moans  in 
travail.  I  see  him  die  in  the  midst 
of  other  men,  who  surround  him 
sobbing  bitterly.  And  even  to 
those  few  blessed  ones  who  are  al- 
lowed to  drink  of  the  cup  of  happi- 
ness, its  sweetness  is  dashed  by  the 
dread  of  death,  for  dread  in  itself  is 
acute  suffering." 

The  god  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
for  a  moment  was  lost  in  thought. 

The  popes  of  Rome  are  called 
infallible;  they  never  can  make  mis- 
takes. 

Not  so  the  gods,  who  sometimes 
repent  of  their  actions. 


And  on  this  occasion,  having 
heard  the  Earth's  lamentations,  this 
god  seemed  to  repent  what  he  had 
done. 

Presently,  however,  as  though  he 
had  discovered  a  remedy,  he  cried : 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.  This  planet 
holds  too  much  suffering;  but  I  have 
endued  man  with  a  spark  of  my  own 
omnipotence,  so  that  when  time  has 
merged  into  eternity,  and  his  life 
still  goes  on,  he  will  then  learn  how 
to  ease  sorrow.  He  clamoured  for 
the  gift  of  free-will,  and  so  he  must 
submit  to  its  consequences." 

"Yes,  but  in  the  meanwhile," 
besought  the  Earth,  "can  you  find 
no  soothing  remedy  for  the  woes  of 
mankind  ?  Can  you  provide  noth- 
ing to  ease  the  suffering  which  takes 
so  many  forms,  and  is  so  continual, 
so  universal,  so  fatal  ?" 


For  a  moment  the  god  reflected; 


then  he  presented  the  Earth  with  a 
tiny  seed,  bidding  her  scatter  it  in 
cultivated  fields  and  on  busy  high- 
ways. And  the  Earth  obeyed,  and 
from  that  seed  sprang  the  gorgeous 
poppy. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  gay 
red-caps  have  nodded  amongst  the 
ears  of  corn ;  they  have  laughed  in 
the  thoroughfares  where  the  busy 
stream  of  perpetual  traffic  flows  by, 
and  they  have  danced  in  the  mead- 
ows, where  wayworn  pilgrims  turn 
aside  to  rest. 

Yes,  amongst  the  clods  of  earth 
and  the  gold  of  the  harvest  field  the 
poppy  flames  like  fire,  wooing  man 
to  pluck  its  blossom  and  to  taste  of 
its  milky  juice,  its  veritable  heart's 
blood. 

For  in  its  narcotic  juice  lurks  a 
magic  power  for  soothing  all  human 
ills  and  woes. 


And  so  the  poppy  remains  a- 
mongst  us  as  a  standing  witness  to 
the  fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  that 
long-ago  visit  to  this  planet,  the  god 
supplied  a  remedy  for  its  overplus 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  in  the  shape 
of  this  new  plant,  which  would  pro- 
duce the  grateful  sense  of  oblivion, 
and  blunt  the  sharp  edge  of  sorrow, 
and,  in  short,  make  life  tolerable  to 
man  until  the  time  comes  when  he 
will  be  wise  enough  to  neutralise 
the  ills  to  which  human  nature  is 
heir  by  the  proper  use  of  his  own 
free-will. 

And  what  new  gift  will  the  god 
bestow  upon  the  earth  the  next  time 
that  he  comes  to  repeat  his  visit  ? 
For,  alas !  he  will  find  that  sorrow 
and  sighing  still  hold  their  own  in 
our  midst. 

Quien  sabe! 


THE  IRIS 


THE  IRIS 

IN  the  year  of  grace  eleven  hun- 
dred and  one,  a  certain  Lady  Iris 
was  dwelling  in  Florence.  Belong- 
ing to  a  very  noble  patrician  family, 
her  birth  and  position  gave  her  the 
foremost  place  in  the  Florentine 
society. 

Moreover,  she  was  extremely 
lovely.  In  her  case,  however,  the 
gift  of  beauty  seemed  an  almost 
superfluous  addition  to  her  natural 
grace  and  dignity,  which  combined 
to  make  her  indescribably  fas- 
cinating. 

Whenever  anyone  saw  her  for 
the  first  time,  they  never  exclaimed 
"  How  beautiful  she  is  !  "  It  was 
always  "  How  dignified,  and  yet 


how  graceful !  Why,  she  is  a  born 
queen  !  " 

But  no  ordinary  queen  could 
have  borne  the  comparison  between 
herself  and  the  Lady  Iris,  whose 
extraordinary  charm  of  person  and 
manner  made  her  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  it  is  possible  for  a  mortal 
to  be. 

And  to  her  strikingly  majestic 
stateliness  she  added  a  peculiarly 
pleading  gentleness,  which  seemed 
almost  like  a  mute  apology  for 
possessing  such  singular  gifts.  Very 
early  in  life  she  had  been  wedded 
to  a  Roman  prince  ;  but  it  had  not 
been  a  love-match.  She  had  merely 
married  him  out  of  obedience  to 
her  parents' wishes,  and  when  at  the 
end  of  her  first  year  of  married  life 
she  was  left  a  widow,  she  shed  no 
tears  and  felt  no  regrets. 

But  having  now  passed  from 
maidenhood  to  woman's  estate,  the 


Lady  Iris  became  the  coveted  prize 
of  all  the  Florentine  youth,  the  one 
central  figure  round  which  all  their 
golden  dreams  revolved. 

All  their  advances,  however, 
were  repulsed,  all  their  offers  of 
marriage  were  declined  ;  it  was 
evident  that  the  beautiful  young 
widow  desired  neither  lover  nor 
husband. 

But,  alas !  no  one  gave  her 
credit  for  wishing  to  lead  such  a 
chaste  and  retired  life. 

"  Of  course,  she  has  got  en- 
tangled in  some  disgraceful  love 
affair,  which  will  not  bear  the  light," 
was  the  charitable  verdict  of  the 
world  at  large. 

All  sorts  of  unkind  reports  were 
invented  and  circulated  about  her. 
And  some  of  her  detractors  even 
spied  on  her  at  night,  hoping  that 
they  might  discover  something  to 
her  discredit,  and  thus  revenge 


themselves  for  the  mortifying 
slights  they  had  received  at  her 
hands. 

But  they  were  disappointed. 
Nothing  "  leapt  to  light "  which 
could  in  any  way  justify  their  base 
suspicions,  and  they  had  to  make 
up  a  spiteful  tale  about  a  purely 
imaginary  lover,  whose  identity  no 
one  could  establish.  Now,  it  was 
true  that  the  Lady  Iris  was  in  love, 
but  oddly  enough  with  no  son  of 
Adam.  It  was  with  the  sky,  the 
wide,  blue,  over-arching  sky,  that 
she  had  fallen  in  love. 

Rather  a  far-away  sweetheart, 
you  will  say. 

Ay,  truly  !  Nevertheless  the  dis- 
tant heavens  held  more  fascina- 
tion for  the  Lady  Iris  than  any 
mortal  lover  ;  for  she  had  con- 
ceived a  horror  of  human  love,  as 
she  had  seen  it  in  her  late  husband, 
the  prince,  and  whilst  waiting  to 


find  it  in  some  nobler  form,  she  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  sky. 

She  was  always  to  be  seen,  either 
on  her  balcony  or  on  the  sloping 
hillsides  surrounding  the  city,  with 
her  eyes  riveted  on  the  azure 
heavens  as  though  she  were  prob- 
ing their  inmost  secrets,  whilst  she 
noted  every  passing  cloud,  every 
change  of  hue. 

Ah  !  only  the  poet  knows  how 
much  the  skies  can  tell  to  those  who 
understand  their  language  ! 

So  great  was  her  admiration  for 
her  distant  lover,  that  the  Lady  Iris 
never  dressed  in  any  colour  but 
sky-blue  ;  but  she  varied  the  tints 
as  well  as  the  fabrics  of  her  gar- 
ments according  to  the  seasons.  In 
winter  she  wore  a  deep,  full  blue 
to  match  the  colour  of  the  tropical 
heavens  at  night,  but  in  the  sum- 
mer time  she  changed  this  for  a 
more  turquoise  hue  to  correspond 


with  the  blue  of  the  Mediterranean 
sky  in  warm,  calm  weather. 

In  such  settings  her  beautiful 
white  skin  and  auburn  hair  looked 
simply  perfect. 

One  day  Iris  suddenly  became 
aware  that  a  certain  young  artist 
was  always  following  her  in  her 
solitary  excursions  on  the  hillsides, 
but  as  he  was  armed  with  his  easel 
and  palette,  and  evidently  bent  on 
painting,  she  imagined  that  their 
constant  meetings  were  purely 
accidental. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  and  when  they 
first  began  to  talk  to  each  other,  but 
I  do  know  that  after  a  time  Iris  be- 
came so  friendly  with  the  painter 
that  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  she 
did  not  visit  his  studio.  For  the 
descent  from  the  sky  to  the  temple 
of  art  was  neither  a  very  long  nor 
difficult  journey. 

Still,  you  mustn't  suppose  that 


this  was  a  common,  everyday  love- 
adventure  upon  which  Iris  had  em- 
barked from  sheer  ennui. 

No,  no,  nothing  of  the  sort ! 
The  painter  had  begun  by  admiring 
her  loveliness,  which  surpassed 
anything  he  had  ever  seen  or  dreamt 
of  ;  whilst  the  Lady  Iris  was  at- 
tracted to  the  youth  because  she 
detected  a  kindred  spirit  in  him,  for 
he  too  worshipped  the  beautiful 
sky.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was 
just  then  making  a  study  of  the 
"blue  which  bends  over  all,"  and 
was  marvellously  skilful  in  his  de- 
pictments  of  its  subtle  tints,  its 
ever- vary  ing  play  of  colour. 

It  is,  perhaps,  possible  for  a 
woman  to  content  herself  with 
making  love  to  the  skies,  but  no 
man  ever  did  !  Whatever  fond  il- 
lusions he  might  try  to  cherish  on 
that  point,  he  would  very  promptly 
fall  from  his  would-be  Heaven  to 


realise  that  he  was  a  very  earth- 
bound  lover. 

And  this  was  what  Ricciardo  (the 
young  Florentine  painter)  very 
soon  experienced.  Instead  of  woo- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  sky,  he  fell 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  Iris,  as 
he  confessed  to  her  in  diffident 
tones  but  very  burning  words. 

"  Oh  !  why  will  you  try  to  spoil 
our  sacred  friendship  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed, blushing  and  sighing  ; 
"  why  should  we  descend  from  our 
celestial  plane  to  the  low  level  of 
ordinary  mortals  ?  " 

These  words  reduced  Ricciardo 
to  a  silence  which  lasted  several 
days. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Iris  vis- 
ited his  studio  more  frequently 
than  ever,  and  stayed  longer  with 
him  each  time.  And  whilst  he 
painted,  she  hovered  near  him, 
watching  him  closely  and  following 


each  stroke  of  his  brush.  Some- 
times she  would  proffer  a  word  of 
advice,  and  never  once  did  her 
attention  stray  from  his  canvas. 

And  in  this  familiar  intercourse, 
the  social  distance  between  the 
noble  patrician  lady  and  the  hum- 
ble young  artist  lessened  daily, 
though  imperceptibly  to  Iris.  For 
the  lovers  had  reached  that  supreme 
stage  when  the  distance  between 
man  and  woman  can  only  be  meas- 
ured by  the  length  of  a  kiss.  But 
that  kiss  was  never  given  impul- 
sively, for  the  Lady  Iris'  unfailing 
dignity  curbed  the  violence  of  Ric- 
ciardo's  passion. 

All  the  same,  the  moment  did 
come  at  last,  when  the  veil  of  separ- 
ation had  grown  so  thin,  that,  as 
they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes 
and  as  their  lips  met,  they  were 
simultaneously  conscious  of  a  wave, 
as  it  were  of  electricity,  exceeding 


sweet  and  strange,  which  seemed  to 
thrill  every  fibre  of  their  being, 
just  as  though  a  volume  of  scintil- 
lating sparks  had  been  suddenly 
emitted  from  the  glowing  furnace 
of  each  lover's  heart. 

Ricciardo  flung  away  his  brush, 
with  which  he  had  been  toying  aim- 
lessly for  the  last  hour,  and  threw 
himself  at  Iris'  feet. 

"  Iris,  my  own  !  My  Iris,  I  adore 
you  ! " 

Iris  made  no  sound  ;  she  only 
laid  one  quivering  hand  upon  the 
young  man's  head  as  he  knelt  be- 
fore her. 

Conscious  of  her  touch,  which, 
however,  was  so  unsteady  that  it 
might  have  been  almost  interpreted 
as  a  rebuff,  the  painter  raised  his 
head,  exclaiming :  "  Iris,  my  Iris, 
love  me  a  little!" 

Whereupon  the  Lady  Iris,  driven 
to  her  last  outpost,  began  to  parley. 


"  Ricciardo  ! "  she  cried,  "  I  will 
only  love  you  on  one  condition,  and 
it  is  this:  you  must  paint  such  a  per- 
fectly life-like  flower  that  the  but- 
terflies will  come  and  settle  on  it, 
mistaking  it  for  a  real  blossom." 

The  artist,  looking  into  his  lady's 
face,  took  heart  of  grace  as  he  noted 
the  archness  of  her  smile.  For  did 
he  not  know  that  he  was  within  easy 
winning  distance  now,  and  that  the 
obligation  imposed  on  him  by  Iris 
was  only  one  of  those  many  strata- 
gems which  lovers  adopt  in  order  to 
make  their  final  capitulation  the 
sweeter  ? 

Seizing  his  palette,  Ricciardo  set 
about  his  painting  forthwith,  whilst 
Iris,  filled  with  happy  impatience, 
stood  by  watching  him. 

"  It  must  be  a  flower,  remember, 
that  nature  has  never  yet  produced," 
she  said. 

"  Good !    I  will  remember." 


"  And  not  only  must  its  colour 
be  blue,  but  its  petals  must  repeat 
every  imaginable  tint  of  the  sky, 
not  only  when  it  is  calm  and  cloud- 
less, but  also  when  it  is  overcast  and 
angry,  when  it  smiles  and  when  it 
weeps.  I  wish  you  to  reproduce 
the  tints  of  the  northern  sky  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Italian." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  beloved,  that  shall 
be  done." 

"  Moreover,  my  flower  must  be 
a  magnificent  one,  and  must  com- 
bine the  grace  of  a  maiden  with  the 
dignity  of  a  queen." 

"  In  other  words,"  cried  Ricci- 
ardo, fastening  his  burning  eyes  up- 
on her  face,  "  it  must  be  the  coun- 
terpart of  your  own  matchless  self." 

Faithfully  did  he  copy  every  tint 
which  lurked  in  the  sky-blue  gar- 
ments and  ribbons  with  which  Iris 
loved  to  deck  herself,  whilst  he 
strained  every  nerve  to  reproduce 


the  graceful  symmetryof  her  lovely 
form  in  the  shape  and  outline  of  the 
flower  which  was  to  fulfil  her  wishes. 

And  beneath  the  passionate 
strokes  of  his  love-inspired  brush, 
the  wonderful  creation  grew  and 
grew  upon  the  canvas,  becoming 
gradually  more  exquisite,  more  dig- 
nified, more  perfect ! 

The  Lady  Iris  watched  the  de- 
velopmentof  hisworkwith  mingled 
feelings,  longing  for,  and  yet  half 
dreading,  the  moment  when  Ricci- 
ardo  would  announce  the  comple- 
tion of  his  task. 

And  in  order  to  delay  that  su- 
preme moment,  she  begged  him  to 
add  a  golden  rim  to  the  tip  of  the 
corolla. 

Swiftly  he  did  her  bidding. 

"  And  now,  quick,  quick ! "  cried 
Iris,  "open  all  the  windows  so  that 
the  butterflies  may  come  in  and 
salute  your  beautiful  flower." 


And  the  painter  flung  wide  his 
casement,  so  that  a  flood  of  golden 
sunlight  streamed  into  the  room. 

"  Listen,  Ricciardo,"  said  the  per- 
sistent Iris:  "I  still  want  something 
more.  1  want  you  to  instil  a  per- 
fume of  violets  into  your  newly 
created  flower ;  but  you  must  con- 
ceal it  very  cunningly." 

"  But,"  cried  the  artist,  "I  am  a 
painter,  not  a  perfumer,  and  my 
brushes  are  steeped  in  oil  and  var- 
nish. How  can  they  possibly  con- 
vey a  scent  of  violets  ?  Moreover, 
in  what  part  of  the  flower  should  I 
secrete  the  perfume  ?  In  the  leaves 
or  in  the  blossom  ?" 

"  In  neither ;  you  should  instil  it 
into  the  root." 

And  whilst  the  lovers  were  thus 
bantering  with  each  other,  and 
snatching  the  brush  from  each 
other's  hands,  lo  and  behold  !  a 
white  butterfly  flew  in  at  the  win- 


dow,  and,  settling  upon  the  can- 
vas, began  to  caress  the  new-born 
flower. 

Ricciardo  and  Iris  looked  at  one 
another  in  silent  wonder ;  they 
could  scarcely  trust  their  own  eyes. 

"  I  have  triumphed !  I  have  tri- 
umphed ! "  shouted  Ricciardo. 
"  Queen  of  my  heart,  only  see  !  the 
butterflyis  hovering  overmyflower 
and  actually  kissing  it.  And  since 
it  is  your  flower  as  well  as  mine,  I 
shall  christen  it  Iris." 

After  bestowing  several  fond 
caresses  on  the  flower,  the  butterfly 
circled  once  or  twice  round  the 
happy  lovers  and  then  flew  out  of 
the  window. 

And  the  flower,  filled  with  de- 
light at  the  sight  of  so  much  bliss, 
became  vitalised  herself,  and  in  her 
turn  began  to  long  for  the  gift  of 
eternal  love.  For  had  she  not  al- 
ready learnt  something  of  its  mys- 


teries  from  the  sweetness  of  the 
butterfly's  kisses  ? 

Dazzling  with  the  radiant  tints 
of  the  blue  sky,  fringed  with  gleam- 
ing gold,  and  endowed  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  violet,  which — 
with  even  greater  humility  than  that 
displayed  by  the  latter — she  mod- 
estly hid  within  her  root,  the  Iris 
stood  before  her  queenly  namesake, 
fulfilling  to  the  uttermost  all  the 
conditions  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  Ricciardo  by  his  lover. 

And  now,  when,  after  the  flight 
of  so  many  centuries,  the  ladies  of 
to-day  perfume  themselves  with 
the  delicate  scent  of  the  iris,  they 
little  guess  the  origin  of  that  frag- 
rance. For  that  secret  is  locked  in 
the  root  of  the  exquisite  blossom, 
which  in  this  land  of  flowers  still 
reigns  as  a  queen  in  our  gardens, 
and  in  every  waft  of  her  tender  per- 
fume perpetuates  the  memory  of 


that  first  kiss  exchanged  in  the  old, 
old  days,  between  the  stately  patri- 
cian lady  and  the  young  painter  of 
Florence. 


THE  JESSAMINE 


THE  JESSAMINE 


FAR  away  in  the  depths  of  Rou- 
mania  stands  a  stately  castle. 

It  is  so  shut  out  from  the  world, 
so  redolent  of  the  old-world  fra- 
grance of  the  medieval  days,  that  one 
would  fain  have  lived  five  hundred 
years  ago  for  the  joy  of  inhabiting 
that  castle,  or,  better  still,  for  the 
delight  of  spending  a  honeymoon 
there  with  the  bride  of  one's  heart. 

Viewed  from  a  distance  it  seems 
just  an  eyrie,  perched  on  so  lofty  a 
peak  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  all  save 
winged  creatures,  or,  at  any  rate, 
only  approachable  by  goats. 

But  one  loses  that  impression  on 
drawing  nearer  to  the  castle,  which 
is  surrounded  by  oak  coppices  and 


vineyards,  through  which  a  delight- 
ful road  winds  its  way  to  the  gates. 
Leafy  trees  nod  and  meet  overhead, 
whilst  the  footway  is  enamelled 
with  flowers.  Once  inside  the  doors 
you  revel  (if  it  be  summer)  in  the 
delicious  coolness  ;  whilst,  if  you 
are  there  in  winter,  the  massive 
walls  offer  such  substantial  pro- 
tection from  the  cold,  that  neither 
stoves  nor  fires  seem  needed.  Here, 
lapped  round  in  peace  and  solitude, 
with  nothing  to  break  the  silence 
but  the  sound  of  one's  own  steps 
and  the  buzzing  of  flies,  one  feels 
refreshingly  secure  from  burglars, 
or,  worse  than  burglars,  from  bores  I 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  (if  you 
have  no  plan  to  guide  you)  to  find 
your  way  through  the  long  corri- 
dors and  up  and  down  the  many 
staircases,  not  to  mention  numer- 
ous ante-chambers  and  all  the  bal- 


conies  and  terraces — the  latter  so 
suggestive  of  stolen  meetings  and 
clandestine  trysts  and  all  those 
thrilling  escapades,  in  which  Dan 
Cupid  is  the  moving  spirit  !  Some 
of  the  rooms  are  so  spacious  that 
they  look  like  barracks,  although 
each  contains  enough  furniture  to 
fill  four  of  our  modern  rooms  ;  and 
moving  about  in  them,  you  are 
oppressed  with  the  same  sort  of 
consciousness  of  your  own  insigni- 
ficance that  you  feel  in  the  vastness 
of  some  great  cathedral,  whose 
lofty  proportions  are  specially  de- 
signed for  the  glory  of  God  and  for 
the  abasement  of  our  own  puny 
selves.  Once,  when  I  was  crossing 
one  of  the  largest  apartments,  1 
came  to  a  dead  stop,  for  I  felt  as 
dazed  as  if  I  had  been  opium-eat- 
ing, and  for  a  moment  I  lost  all  con- 
sciousness of  time  and  place. 


Never  did  anyone  traverse  so 
many  different  countries  as  I  did  at 
that  moment,  in  the  act  of  crossing 
one  room  !  And  even  when  I  had 
reached  the  opposite  wall,  I  was  still 
at  an  appreciable  distance  from  the 
window,  for  a  balcony  had  been 
thrown  out  from  the  wall  extending 
eighteen  feet  beyond  it,  and  so 
massive  was  the  wall  itself  that  it 
measured  about  the  same  number 
of  feet  in  thickness.  1  did  at  length 
find  myself  on  the  balcony,  which 
was  constructed  on  the  smallest 
scale  imaginable,  as  though  to  em- 
phasise the  largeness  of  the  room 
and  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the 
wall.  It  was  a  veritable  swallow's- 
nest,  hanging  midway  between 
earth  and  sky,  the  descent  from 
that  point  to  the  valley  beneath 
being  as  steep  as  the  face  of  a  pre- 
cipice. 


Oh  !  what  melancholy  hours 
must  have  been  spent  by  the  lady 
of  that  castle  if  she  was  ever  left 
alone,  whilst  her  lord  went  out  to 
battle  ;  but  what  moments  of  bliss- 
ful rapture  too,  when  her  beloved 
one  stood  there  beside  her,  with 
his  arms  around  her  and  his  lips 
showering  kisses  upon  her  beauti- 
ful upturned  face  ! 

There  was  standing  room  for  ex- 
actly two  in  that  tiny  balcony,  but 
never  a  foothold  for  a  third  in- 
truder !  Oh !  wise  and  well-advised 
architect  ! 

Now,  it  was  upon  that  same  bal- 
cony one  moonlight  night  that  a 
certain  troubadour,  who  was  roam- 
ing over  hill  and  dale  in  quest  of  an 
adventure,  beheld  Donna  Isaura 
for  the  first  time. 

She  was  all  alone  in  the  castle, 
for  her  father  and  brother  had  gone 


to  the  wars  and  had  left  her — she 
was  still  a  mere  child — in  the  charge 
of  the  servants  :  notably  of  one,  a 
regular  old  Cerberus,  who  would 
have  denied  admission  to  the  Al- 
mighty Himself. 

So  there  was  no  need  for  either 
her  father  or  brother  to  feel  any 
anxiety  as  to  Isaura's  safety,  for  no 
matter  how  long  they  might  remain 
away,  none,  be  he  guest  or  pilgrim, 
would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  cas- 
tle during  their  absence.  And  this 
the  troubadour  soon  discovered  to 
his  cost,  when,  after  having  knock- 
ed at  the  door  and  begged  for  a 
night's  lodging,  he  was  summarily 
dismissed  with  the  information  that 
the  Seneschal  was  away  and  that 
no  one  was  permitted  inside  the  cas- 
tle when  he  was  from  home. 

Now,Riciotti  had  seen  the  lovely 
Isaura  leaning  over  the  little  bal- 


cony  bathed  in  the  silver  moonlight 
and  looking  exactly  like  an  angel 
pausing  for  a  moment  in  her  flight 
between  earth  and  heaven  as  she 
winged  her  way  to  Paradise. 

Riciotti  was  small  of  stature,  but 
he  possessed  the  most  splendid  eyes, 
large  and  dark,  which  seemed  ample 
compensation  for  what  was  lacking 
from  his  height.  On  the  whole,  he 
had  little  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  diminutive  size,  for  many  a  fair 
lady  (under  shelter  of  his  kisses) 
had  whispered  that  small  men  are 
generally  the  best. 

Though  Riciotti  was  a  trouba- 
dour, he  did  not  live  by  his  lute. 
He  was  a  count  by  birth  and  also  a 
painter  ;  and,  being  able  moreover 
to  improvise  the  most  exquisite 
verses,  was  everywhere  a  welcome 
guest.  So  he  preferred  to  spend  his 
life  singing  from  door  to  door, 


rather  than  to  buckle  on  a  sword 
and  go  forth  to  battle.  Not  that  he 
was  a  coward — far  from  it, — but  he 
loved  his  art  far  and  above  all  mar- 
tial pomp  and  glory. 

He  was  extremely  annoyed  when 
he  found  the  castle  doors  closed 
against  him,  for  he  was  dying  to 
have  a  nearer  inspection  of  the  an- 
gelic being  on  the  moonlit  balcony. 

But  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  taking  up  his  position  down 
below,  whence  he  gazed  upwards 
with  fervently  longing  sighs.  Pre- 
sently he  began  to  sing  a  languish- 
ing ditty,  but  his  voice  was  so  hoarse 
with  emotion  that  only  a  few  de- 
tached notes  floated  up  to  the  bal- 
cony, following  each  other  at  long 
intervals  of  absolute  silence. 

When,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
Riciotti  was  able  to  have  a  closer 
view  of  Isaura,  she  struck  him  as 


not  merely  beautiful,  but  divine, 
and  he  promptly  fell  hopelessly  in 
love  with  her.  He  had  had  many 
an  affaire  de  cceur  in  the  past,  but 
those  were  mere  child's  play  com- 
pared with  the  burning,  passionate 
love  to  which  he  now  fell  a  victim. 

He  took  up  his  abode  in  a  pea- 
sant's cottage,  adopting  the  dress  of 
the  country.  During  the  day  he 
scarcely  left  the  hut,  but  at  night- 
fall, when  all  the  world  was  asleep, 
he  took  his  lute  and,  stealing  to  the 
foot  of  the  balcony  he  improvised 
verses  and  sang  songs  worthy  of  the 
grandest  poet  and  the  sweetest  of 
minstrels.  For  the  music  with  which 
he  accompanied  his  verses  was  ex- 
quisitely suited  to  the  words,  which 
came  straight  from  his  heart,  and 
which,  in  their  turn,  enhanced  and 
interpreted  the  thrilling  melodies. 

This  double  appeal  from  a  love- 


inspired  soul  floated  upwards  to  the 
little  balcony  on  the  still  night  air, 
where  a  maiden  lingered,  outwardly 
wrapt  in  silent  meditation,  but  sec- 
retly quivering  in  every  nerve  with 
the  emotion  which  the  music  kin- 
dled. For  the  soft,  low,  plaintive 
strains  in  which  the  troubadour  had 
sung  at  the  beginning  grew  bolder 
and  louder  every  night,  and  al- 
though, so  far,  Isaura's  lips  had 
framed  no  spoken  answer,  certain 
deep  sighs  had  been  breathed  in 
involuntary  response,  which  waxed 
more  intense  each  evening,  till  at 
last  sighing  and  singing  seemed  to 
mingle  and  blend  with  each  other  in 
one  melodious  labyrinth  of  sound. 
One  warm  night,  when  the  air  was 
gleaming  with  fireflies  and  heavy 
with  the  scent  of  flowers,  both  songs 
and  sighs  grew  silent,  and  Riciotti 
and  Isaura  spoke  aloud  to  each  other. 


It  was  the  first  time  they  had  in- 
dulged in  speech,  and  their  words 
flowed  like  a  torrent,  sweeping  all 
before  it. 

"  Isaura,  Isaura ! "  cried  the  mins- 
trel, "  throw  down  the  key  of  the 
castle  that  I  may  let  myself  in." 

"  The  only  key  is  under  my 
guardian's  pillow,  Riciotti,  and  I 
cannot  get  that." 

"  Very  well,  then,  fling  one  end  of 
a  rope  to  me  and  make  the  other 
end  fast  to  the  balcony,  so  that  I 
may  climb  up  to  you." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  far  too  high  for 
you  to  reach  ;  you  would  be  killed 
in  the  attempt.  But  I  know  of  an- 
other way  in  which  you  might  climb 
to  me." 

"  But  what  other  way  ?  Tell  me." 

"A  missionary  who  came  here 
from  the  East,  a  kinsman  of  mine, 
gave  me  the  seed  of  a  climbing  plant, 


which  grows  very  fast  and  always 
upwards.  I  will  throw  this  seed 
down  to  you,  and  you  must  plant  it 
at  the  foot  of  the  balcony  and  water 
it  every  day.  When  it  has  once 
reached  this  balustrade  it  will  serve 
as  a  safe  ladder  on  which  you  may 
climb  up  to  me." 

Thinking  thatshe  wasonly  laugh- 
ing at  him,  Riciotti  felt  sad  and  an- 
gry ;  but  a  minute  later  a  tiny  card- 
board box  fell  at  his  feet,  whilst 
overhead  he  heard  Isaura  closing 
the  window  which  opened  on  the 
balcony. 

Was  it  only  a  jest  on  Isaura's 
part,  or  was  she  really  in  earnest  ? 
Did  she  truly  believe  in  the  magic 
properties  of  the  seed,  or  was  she 
only  pretending  to  do  so  in  order  to 
gain  time  till  her  father's  return, 
when  she  would  tell  him  of  her  love 
for  Riciotti  ?  A  host  of  conflicting 


thoughts  filled  Riciotti's  troubled 
mind.  Still,  he  hastened  to  sow  the 
seed  at  the  foot  of  the  balcony,  and 
every  night  he  watered  it  carefully 
when  he  returned  to  fill  the  air 
afresh  with  his  lover's  songs  and 
plaints. 

But  the  missionary  had  spoken 
the  truth  about  the  seed.  In  a 
few  days  a  plant  appeared  above 
ground,  attaching  itself  presently  to 
the  stones  and  crevices  in  the  castle 
wall,  and  climbing  higher  and  higher 
and  higher,  its  branches  waxing  ever 
wider  and  stouter.  To  the  impatient 
Riciotti  its  growth  appeared  despai  r- 
ingly  slow,  but  not  so  to  Isaura.  On 
the  contrary,  as  she  watched  its  ra- 
pid progress,  she  trembled  lest  it 
should  reach  the  top  of  the  balcony 
before  her  father's  return  from  the 
war.  And,  indeed,  by  the  end  of  the 
month  the  plant  had  touched  the 


balustrade  and  was  flinging  out  its 
branches  all  around  and  about  it. 

"  Isaura,  Isaura,  now  you  must 
keep  your  word  ;  this  evening  I 
shall  climb  up  the  green  ladder  with 
which  you  yourself  have  provided 
me." 

"  I  will  keep  my  word,  Riciotti," 
she  replied ;  "  but  remember  that  I 
said  that  not  only  must  the  plant 
actually  touch  me,  but  that  it  must 
put  forth  its  blossom  as  well.  Sofar, 
as  you  can  see,  it  has  not  a  single 
flower.  So  you  have  still  a  few  days 
to  wait." 

From  that  evening  Riciotti  laid 
aside  his  lute  and  gave  no  more 
languishing  serenades.  But  every 
night  instead  he  knelt  beside  the 
mysterious  plant,  weeping  profuse- 
ly. And  whilst  he  watered  its  roots 
with  his  tears  he  appealed  to  it  as 
though  it  had  been  a  fellow-crea- 


ture,  begging  and  imploring  it  to 
flower  quickly.  For  seven  long 
days  he  waited  in  anxious  suspense. 
On  the  eighth  day,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  castle,  he  found  the 
balcony  bathed  in  moonlight,  just 
as  he  had  seen  it  on  the  first  night 
of  his  arrival ;  and  oh !  wonder  of 
wonders !  the  marvellous  plant  was 
starred  all  over  with  showers  of  the 
dazzlingly  white  flowers  of  the  jess- 
amine, which  emitted  the  most  en- 
chanting fragrance.  Simultaneously 
I saura  appeared  on  the  balcony,  and 
as  she  leant  on  the  balustrade  she 
was  thrilled  with  surprise  and  ad- 
miration at  the  sight  of  these  myriads 
of  sunny  blossoms,  and  intoxicated 
with  their  overwhelming  perfume. 
And  for  the  last  time  I  saura  sighed : 
it  was  a  sigh  of  passionate  love,  of 
impatient  longing. 

With  lightning  speed    Riciotti 


scaled  that  leafy,  sweet-scented  lad- 
der, and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that, 
framed  in  an  aureole  of  pure,  snowy 
jessamine,  Riciotti,  the  troubadour, 
and  Donna  Isaura,  the  youthful 
"  castellana,"  exchanged  burning 
kisses  such  as  only  find  their  way  to 
lovers'  lips. 


THE  BLACKTHORN 


THE  BLACKTHORN 

IN  a  squalid  little  village  in  the  heart 
of  Lombardy  lived  two  small 
children.  They  were  very,  very 
poor,  but  nature  had  made  them  so 
healthy  and  contented,  that  even  on 
the  coldest  winter  day  they  made 
themselves  perfectly  happy  in  a 
humble  nest  which  they  called  their 
Paradise. 

Poor  little  unpretending  Para- 
dise! 

It  was  in  a  hedge-side,  at  a  spot 
where  a  thick  tangle  of  branches 
and  brambles  had  formed  a  natural 
screen,  behind  which  the  children 
were  completely  hidden  from  the 
public  roadway. 

So  dense  was  the  foliage  and  so 


beset  with  thorns  and  briars,  that 
even  a  cat  could  not  have  squeezed 
herself  through  their  green  barri- 
cade. 

But  that  hedge  could  boast  of  no 
flowers:  its  only  blossoms  were  the 
snowflakes  which  fell  amongst  the 
bushes  and  froze  upon  their  boughs 
and,  owing  to  the  thick  shelter  they 
afforded,  lingered  there  longer  than 
anywhere  else. 

The  bare  earth  was  the  only  car- 
pet in  that  Paradise,  but  it  was  well 
polished  by  the  children's  feet,  for 
they  spent  their  whole  time  there, 
bringing  their  toys  and  all  the  poor 
little  treasures  which  are  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  a  child. 

There  was  a  tiny  grotto  in  their 
Paradise  hollowed  out  at  the  foot  of 
a  bush.  And  here  the  children  im- 
prisoned sundry  flies,  and  beetles, 
and  worms,  which  they  caught  on 
their  hunting  expeditions. 


And  there  was  also  a  mimic 
mountain,  built  up  of  black  and 
white  pebbles  which  they  had  col- 
lected with  infinite  pains  from  the 
gutters  by  the  roadside. 

And,  more  wonderful  still,  the 
Paradise  contained  a  church  and  an 
opera-house,  both  made  entirely  of 
snow,  for  in  that  part  of  the  world 
the  snow  was  firm  and  unmelting, 
and  usually  lay  on  the  ground  for 
two  or  three  months  together. 

That  snow  was  a  never-ending 
delight  to  Paul  and  Virginia,  who 
never  wearied  of  moulding  it  and 
kneading  it  into  every  imaginable 
form  and  shape. 

Their  poor  little  hands  grew  as 
red  as  raw  beef,  and  their  fingers 
became  so  numb  that  they  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  breath  in  their  lungs  in 
blowi  ng  on  them,  so  as  to  warm  them 
enough  to  continue  the  erection  of 
their  various  buildings.  These,  by 
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the  way,  they  always  diligently  de- 
stroyed next  day,  in  order  to  have 
the  fun  of  building  them  up  again. 

It  is  marvellous  how  much  enjoy- 
ment can  be  extracted  from  a  heap 
of  snow  by  two  young  people,  whose 
united  ages  do  not  amount  to  fifteen 
years  ! 

Truly,  Providence  had  provided 
a  whole  world  of  delight  for  these 
simple  children,  in  one  poor  hedge 
and  a  little  frozen  water. 

Paul  loved  nothing  better  than  to 
contemplate  his  scarlet  hands  after 
he  had  been  kneading  the  snow  for 
a  whole  hour,  and  they  had  grown 
so  dead  with  cold  that  he  could 
scarcely  feel  them. 

How  he  enjoyed  clapping  them 
on  Virginia's  neck  if  she  happened 
to  have  turned  her  back  on  him,  and 
was  busy  attending  to  the  prisoners 
in  the  grotto! 

She  would  round  upon  him  with 


an  indignant  protest,  and  then  they 
would  roll  over  on  the  ground  to- 
gether, laughing  like  two  little  mad- 
caps, but  never  really  angry  with 
each  other. 

And  meanwhile  the  stream  of 
traffic  flowed  by  on  the  road;  peas- 
ants went  by  with  their  loaded  carts ; 
pedlars  tramped  along  with  their 
packs  on  their  shoulders ;  and  no- 
body heeded  the  happy  little  pair 
in  their  snowy  Paradise,  who  were 
much  too  contented  to  ask  for  any- 
thing either  from  God  or  man. 

If  by  any  chance  in  the  middle  of 
winter  the  snow  was  melted  by  the 
sun  or  washed  away  by  the  rain, 
Paul  and  Virginia  were  heart-brok- 
en, and,  kneeling  together  on  the 
cold,  damp  ground,  they  would  pray 
silently  to  God  for  the  return  of  the 
snow. 

And  in  that  Alpine  region  the 
snow  was  not  wont  to  tarry. 


Paul  was  always  the  first  to  awak- 
en, and  when,  after  patiently  await- 
ing a  fresh  snowfall,  he  awoke  at 
length  to  greet  his  dear  white 
friend,  he  would  fly  to  arouse  Vir- 
ginia. 

"  Get  up,  get  up,  Virginia !  It  has 
been  snowing  all  night,  and  it  is  al- 
ready some  inches  deep." 

Rubbing  her  eyes, which  were  still 
dewy  with  sleep,  Virginia  would 
spring  out  of  bed  in  her  little  shift, 
which  was  not  half  so  white  as  the 
snow,  and  hurry  on  her  clothes  in 
less  than  five  minutes. 

Taking  a  hunch  of  dry  black 
bread  with  them,  they  would  hasten 
out  of  doors,  proud  to  be  the  first 
to  tread  the  newly  fallen  snow,  which 
glistened  like  powdered  sugar  in  the 
pale  winter  sunshine.  Following 
each  other,  they  left  their  footprints 
on  the  white  carpet,  but  sometimes 
Virginia  (whose  feet  were  much 


smaller  than  Paul's)  would  tread 
exactly  in  her  brother's  steps,  so 
that  only  one  set  of  footmarks  ap- 
peared on  the  snow. 

And  when  in  their  merry  gam- 
bols the  prints  grew  blurred  and  in- 
distinct, they  would  scold  each 
other,  shouting  with  laughter  all 
the  same. 

But  it  was  only  when  they  actually 
reached  their  beloved  Paradise, 
clothed  all  anew  in  the  fresh  snow, 
that  their  excitement  reached  its 
height.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
new  fancies  and  novel  ideas  which 
fired  their  imagination. 

The  little  semi-circular  frozen 
puddle  at  the  foot  of  the  hedge  was 
glorified  into  a  lake  of  milk  with 
never  a  stain  or  rift,  for  in  truth  the 
sight  of  all  this  dazzling  whiteness 
inspired  a  feeling  of  admiration 
mingled  with  awe  in  these  two  little 
angels,  who  sank  down  on  their 


knees,  feeling  fairly  bewildered  as 
to  the  best  use  they  could  make  of 
their  wonderful  surroundings. 

Virginia  was  the  first  to  conceive 
a  new  idea. 

After  a  little  hesitation,  she 
buried  her  face  in  the  ice-cold  snow 
so  as  to  leave  its  impression  on  the 
frozen  surface.  But  it  was  a  very 
red  little  face,  with  a  crimson,  crim- 
son nose,  that  came  back  from  that 
snowy  plunge. 

"  Look,  Paul,  look  !  there's  my 
portrait !  "  she  cried. 

"  And  here's  mine  too  I "  shouted 
Paul,  promptly  following  her  ex- 
ample. After  that  they  made  snow- 
men, and  then  they  played  at 
soldiers. 

Oh,  that  was  a.  happy  day !  Quite 
"the  maddest,  merriest  day  "  of  all 
the  winter,  for  the  snow  was  so 
white  and  so  malleable  and,  withal, 
so  plentiful,  that  the  children  felt 


they  couldn't  make  enough  of  this 
enchanting  material,  which  cost  not 
a  sou. 

Oh,  what  inexhaustible  amuse- 
ment we  can  derive  from  snow  at 
the  age  of  ten  ! 

Thatwas  the  grandest  snowfesti- 
val  of  all  the  season  ;  pity  that  we 
must  add  that  it  was  the  last  one 
too! 

For  now  the  sun  was  daily  gain- 
ing in  power  and  steadily  melting 
the  snow,  so  that  soon  only  a  few 
patches  were  to  be  seen  lingering 
in  deep  ditches  and  shady  corners. 
All  these  remnants  were  carefully 
collected  by  Paul  and  Virginia  and 
carried  back  to  their  Paradise,  where 
they  covered  them  over  with  sand, 
in  order  to  have  a  little  more  left 
to  play  with. 

But  day  by  day  their  white  treas- 
ure grew  visibly  less,  to  the  child- 


ren's  great  grief.  As  a  last  resource, 
they  dug  a  deep  hole  and  buried  all 
that  remained  of  the  precious  snow, 
but  even  this  plan  did  not  answer. 

For  by  the  time  they  had  dug  it 
up  again  and  returned  to  their  Para- 
dise, it  had  nearly  all  disappeared. 
So  now  at  last  the  only  remaining 
vestige  of  snow  was  represented  by 
a  few  flakes  that  still  hung  on  the 
boughs  of  the  biggest  bush  in  the 
hedge.  The  children  looked  at 
them  with  longing  eyes,  but  they 
dared  not  try  to  gather  them,  for  the 
branches  bristled  with  sharp  thorns. 

One  morning  they  came  back 
from  a  long  expedition  into  the 
mountains,  very  hot  and  tired,  and 
each  bending  under  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  sack  which  they  carried  on 
their  backs.  These  sacks  they  had 
filled  with  all  the  remaining  snow 
which  they  could  find  in  a  cleft  on 
the  mountain-side. 


As  they  were  nearing  their  Para- 
dise, the  children  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  rest  against  an  adjacent  wall. 
All  at  once  they  heard  a  fluttering 
of  wings,  and  were  aware  of  a  strong 
scent  of  flowers  mingled  with  the 
fragrance  of  new-mown  hay. 

The  next  minute,  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia had  let  fall  their  precious  sacks 
and  were  gazing  rapturously  upon 
a  strange  and  unearthly  apparition. 

Sweeping  down  towards  them 
from  the  hillside,  which  her  feet 
never  touched,  they  beheld  a  radiant 
being,  looking  more  like  a  goddess 
than  a  mortal,  robed  all  in  rose 
colour,  with  rosy-tipt  wings  and 
a  wreath  of  roses  round  her  head. 

Though  she  appeared  to  be  walk- 
ingshewas  really  flying — not  tread- 
ing on  the  ground  at  all,  but  merely 
sweeping  it  with  the  hem  of  her 
garments.  And  wherever  this 
came  in  contact  with  the  earth,  grass 


green  as  emerald  sprang  up,  whilst 
with  both  hands  this  lovely  creature 
showered  a  wealth  of  blossoms — 
violets,  periwinkles,  and  daisies — 
on  all  her  surroundings. 

And  as  she  passed  smiling  on, 
no  sound  was  audible  save  the  soft 
rustling  of  wings,  whilst  the  air  was 
filled  by  a  stream  of  warm  perfume. 

The  children  were  not  the  least 
afraid  of  the  strange  lady — she  was 
too  beautiful  to  frighten  anyone, — 
but  they  remained  motionless,  with 
clasped  hands  and  gaping  mouth. 
Presently  she  approached  them  and 
showered  a  handful  of  violets  and 
periwinkles  on  their  astonished 
heads. 

"  What  is  your  name  ? "  she 
asked  the  little  maiden,  in  a  voice 
which  was  as  sweet  as  a  kiss. 

"Virginia." 

"  And  yours,  my  dear  boy  ? " 

« I'm  called  Paul." 


"And what  have  you  there  inside 
those  sacks  ? " 

"  Some  snow  for  our  Paradise. 
We  want  to  play  a  little  longer,  and 
we  can't  have  any  games  without 
snow." 

"Oh,  but  that  is  unlucky ! "  cried 
the  lady,  "for  there  will  be  no  more 
snow  from  this  day  forward.  I  am 
Spring,  and  I  have  come  down  from 
the  skies  on  purpose  to  sweep  all  the 
ice  and  snow  away."  And  as  she 
spoke  her  eyes  rested  on  the  child- 
ren's sacks  as  they  lay  on  the  ground. 

And  beneath  her  gaze,  their 
snowy  contents  melted  into  streams 
of  silver  water,  which,  oozing 
through  the  canvas,  were  quickly 
absorbed  by  the  dust  on  the  road. 

But  when  poor  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia saw  their  hardly  won  treasure 
melting  before  their  eyes,  they 
burst  into  bitter  tears. 

"  Oh  !    beautiful    lady,"    they 


sobbed,  "  don't  rob  us  of  our  dear 
snow  !  We  do  so  want  to  play  a 
little  longer  !  " 

But  the  last  flakes  of  snow  were 
already  melted,  and  now  both  sacks 
were  quite  empty. 

"Well,  at  anyrate,"  they  implor- 
ed, "  leave  us  just  those  few  flakes 
which  are  hanging  on  the  hedge 
near  our  Paradise." 

Spring  smiled  down  upon  the 
children,  but  made  no  reply,  whilst 
a  flight  of  newly-arrived  swallows 
came  circling  round  her  as  though 
to  do  homage  to  this  fair  goddess. 

"  Leave  us  a  little  snow  :  leave 
us  just  those  few  flakes  which  still 
linger  on  the  hedge,"  reiterated  the 
brother  and  sister. 

"  Good  !  so  let  it  be." 

And,  stretching  out  her  hand, 
Spring  commanded  the  snow  to  re- 
main for  ever  upon  each  branch  and 
twig  of  that  portion  of  the  hedge. 


And  then,  with  a  gracious  fare- 
well to  the  children,  she  went  on 
her  way,  gemming  hillside  and  val- 
ley with  daisies  and  violets. 

And  when  Paul  and  Virginia 
reached  their  beloved  hedge,  they 
discovered  that  the  snow  had  been 
transformed  into  flowers,  and  those 
flowers  were  none  other  than  the 
white  blossoms  of  the  blackthorn. 

And  so,  ever  since  that  memor- 
able day,  the  last  snowflakes  of  the 
season  are  changed  into  the  flowers 
of  the  blackthorn,  which  whiten  our 
hedges  in  early  spring.  And  Paul 
and  Virginia  played  with  these 
strange  new  blossoms,  as  they  had 
been  wont  to  play  with  the  snow  ; 
and  every  year  Spring  came  back 
to  greet  her  little  friends,  and  to  en- 
joy a  merry  laugh  with  them  over 
the  pretty  prank  she  had  played 
them. 


THE  TULIP 
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THE  TULIP 

I  HAVE  read  all  the  legends  and 
fables,  and  every  poem  too,  that  has 
ever  been  written  about  Don  Juan, 
but  there  is  one  anecdote  connected 
with  his  last  days  which  has  never 
as  yet  found  its  way  into  print.  I 
came  across  it  in  a  quaint  old  MS. 
in  the  library  at  Leyden,  where  the 
learned  curator,  Professor  Avala- 
book,  kindly  allowed  me  to  study 
it. 

This  literary  find  was  doubly  wel- 
come to  me,  because  it  enabled  me 
to  enrich  my  collection  of  flower- 
legends  with  another  gem. 

So  here  is  the  story,  as  I  copied  it 
from  the  original. 

By  degrees,  as   Don   Juan  ad- 


vanced  in  years,  he  gradually  nar- 
rowed the  area  of  his  daring  love- 
adventures  and  notorious  galan- 
teries,  till  at  last  he  restricted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  Holland. 

For,  from  his  point  of  view, 
Dutch  maidens  came  nearer  perfec- 
tion than  any  other  daughters  of 
Eve. 

Their  well-developed  figures, 
their  ample  proportions,  had  a  great 
attraction  for  him,  and  he  was  never 
tired  of  asking,  "  Where  but  in 
Holland  would  you  meet  with  a 
young  girl  weighing  eleven  stone, 
and  yet  retaining  all  her  youthful 
grace  and  freshness  ?  " 

He  still  travelled  in  France,  Italy, 
England,  and  Russia,  but  that  was 
only  to  recoup  himself  after  his  vari- 
ous exploits  in  Holland,  and  to  give 
people  the  impression  that  he  had 
affaires  de  cceur  in  each  and  all  of 
these  countries.  This  was  a  harm- 


less  fraud  on  his  part,  which  hurt 
nobody  and  gave  him  infinite  satis- 
faction ! 

He  knew  every  foot  of  Holland, 
every  single  village  ;  and  of  all  the 
provinces,  he  preferred  the  Guel- 
derland,  for  from  time  immemorial 
it  has  always  been  famous  as  the  gar- 
den where  the  fairest  and  most 
flower-like  of  maidens  grew  and 
flourished. 

When  he  stayed  in  Holland,  Don 
Juan  always  lived  at  Rotterdam,  and 
here  lived  also  his  old  friend,  Van 
den  Posen,  a  very  wealthy  banker 
and  a  great  epicure. 

The  pleasures  of  the  kitchen  had 
always  proved  far  more  alluring  to 
Van  den  Posen  than  the  rakish  ex- 
ploits of  his  friend. 

A  subtle  sympathy,  however,  and 
various  mutual  interests  had  drawn 
these  two  men  to  one  another,  and 
long  years  of  intimacy  had  served  to 


rivet  the  link  which  united  them. 
To  the  fat,  placid  banker,  who  was 
prone  to  fall  asleep  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  his  brilliant  and  vivacious 
friend  was  as  good  as  an  alarum  to 
arouse  him  from  his  slumbers,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  com- 
panion always  ready  to  make  him 
laugh  or  smile  as  the  case  might  be. 
Moreover,  as  their  respective  fields 
of  action  differed  so  widely,  they  ran 
no  risk  of  becoming  rivals  of  each 
other. 

Van  den  Posen  made  it  his  duty 
to  unearth  the  most  bewitching 
beauties  in  every  corner  of  Holland, 
for  his  friend's  delectation,  whilst  the 
latter  repaid  him  by  bringing  back 
the  choicest  wines  from  Portugal  and 
France,  the  most  fragrant  tobacco 
from  Constantinople,  and  the  most 
delicious  sweetmeats  from  the  East 
for  Van  den  Posen's  enjoyment. 

The  incorrigible   old  roue  had 


contributed  not  a  little  to  the  creat- 
ing of  the  banker's  wealth,  not 
merely  by  entrusting  him  entirely 
with  all  his  own  money,  but  by 
keeping  him  well  posted  in  all  the 
latest  informationconcerningstocks 
and  shares  and  investments,  which 
he  had  plenty  of  opportunity  of  col- 
lecting during  his  flying  visits  over 
the  world. 

During  the  year  of  grace,  1750, 
Don  Juan  had  absented  himself 
from  Rotterdam  for  an  unusually 
long  time.  Indeed,  his  friend  the 
banker  could  not  remember  that  he 
had  ever  stayed  away  for  so  many 
months  on  end,  and  in  consequence 
he  grew  so  depressed  that  he  quite 
lost  his  appetite,  and  when  he  did 
force  himself  to  eat,  he  could  not 
digest  his  food.  And  when  his  ac- 
quaintances watched  his  portly  fig- 
ure growing  gradually  less,  and  his 


large  fleshy  face  becoming  hollow 
and  emaciated,  they  shook  their 
heads  ominously,  and  made  ugly 
suggestions  as  to  his  approaching 
end ! 

But  all  that  the  banker  was  really 
suffering  from  was  the  absence  of 
his  friend,  who  kept  him  in  health 
and  promoted  his  circulation  by 
making  him  laugh  ;  besides,  Don 
Juan's  cheery  companionship  coun- 
teracted the  stupefying  effects  of  the 
over-generous  draughts  of  beer  and 
the  dampness  of  the  Dutch  climate. 
In  short,  Don  Juan  was  to  him  the 
salt  of  life  and  the  light  of  the  sun, 
which  revives  and  vitalises  every- 
thing. 

Without  Don  Juan,  the  wealthy 
banker  was  only  half  a  man,  and  we 
all  know  that  only  half  a  man  has 
neveryetsucceededinkeepingalive. 


One   day,  however,  Don   Juan 


suddenly  reappeared,  more  jocund, 
more  sprightly  than  ever,  and  look- 
ing years  younger. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  fellow,  you  don't 
know  how  I  have  longed  for  you  ! 
Didn't  you  know  that  poor  Van  den 
Posen  couldn't  possibly  live  without 


you 


?    It  is  five  mortal  months  since 


you  were  here.  Where  have  you 
been  all  this  time,  and  what  have  you 
been  about?" 

"  Nothing  bad ;  and  you'll  forgive 
my  absence  when  I  tell  you  what 
caused  it.  I  come  from  Constanti- 
nople, where  I  have  been  spending 
these  last  five  months,  and  I  bring 
you  something  worth  having." 

"  Oh!  some  precious  curio,  I  sup- 
pose, which  I  can't  possibly  make 
any  use  of.  Can't  you  see  how  I 
have  wasted  during  your  absence  ? " 

"  I  have  brought  you  something 
better  than  a  curio." 

"  Fine  figs  from  Smyrna  ? " 


"  Much  better  than  that." 

"  Choice  tobacco  from  Adrian- 
ople  ?" 

"  What  funny  notions  you  have  ! 
I  tell  you,  I've  brought  you  a  treas- 
ure which  will  be  worth  millions  to 
you." 

Though  he  was  so  rich,  Van  den 
Posen  worshipped  money  as  an 
artist  worships  his  own  creation,  and 
the  changes  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
set  his  pulse  throbbing  and  his  heart 
beating  quite  as  violently  as  did  the 
most  exciting  escapades  in  Don 
Juan's  case. 

"  Only  think,"  resumed  the  lat- 
ter :  "  the  Sultan  is  contemplating 
the  construction  of  a  canal,  which  is 
to  supply  the  irrigation  of  ten  of  his 
provinces,  and  thus  ensure  their  fer- 
tility and  prosperity.  Directors  of 
the  company  are  already  nominated, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  shares  in  the 
construction  of  the  canal  will  be  of- 


fered  in  all  the  European  money 
markets.  Thanks  to  the  good  of- 
fices of  one  of  the  Sultan's  fair  fav- 
ourites, I  am  the  only  Christian  in 
possession  of  this  information,  so 
now  you  must  hurry  up  and  invest 
all  you  have  in  this  undertaking,  and 
realise  a  thousand  per  cent,  profit." 
Van  den  Posen  looked  at  his 
friend  with  rapt  attention,  and  after 
he  had  clasped  his  hand  with  tears  of 
gratitude,  he  exclaimed:  "  I  forgive 
your  absence  ;  only  remember  for 
the  future  that  your  company  is 
more  precious  to  me  than  all  the 
shares  in  the  Turkish  Canal.  But 
wait  a  little  while,  and  then  I  will 
give  you  a  proof  of  my  gratitude  in 
more  substantial  form  than  mere 
words." 

The  two  friends  speedily  resumed 
their  old  habits.  The  banker  soon 
recovered  his  bright  colour,  and 


looked  assleekand  oily  asaporpoise, 
and  every  day  his  lusty  laughter 
made  the  historical  windows  of  his 
magnificent  house  rattle  in  their 
frames. 

Occasionally,  however,  contrary 
to  his  wont,  he  was  to  be  seen  deep 
in  thought,  evidently  pondering  on 
some  perplexing  problem.  But  his 
thoughts  were  obviously  pleasant 
ones,  for  now  and  again  he  would 
give  a  chuckle  as  though  he  had 
hit  upon  some  satisfactory  solution 
of  his  difficulties.  The  problem 
that  was  exercising  our  friend's 
mind  was  the  organising  of  a  grand 
banquet,  which  he  intended  to  give 
in  Don  Juan's  honour,  and  every 
detail  of  which  was  to  be  exactly  to 
the  old  roue's  liking. 

The  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
ideas  suggested  themselves  to  this 
obese  Dutchman  as  he  strove  to  re- 
vive the  reminiscences  of  his  own 


youth,  and  to  recall  the  various  spicy 
incidents  which  his  friend  had  often 
confided  to  him. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  imagine 
all  kinds  of  Bacchanalian  orgies, 
but  these  would  not  be  suitable  for 
the  proposed  occasion,  for  then  his 
primary  object  in  giving  the  ban- 
quet, namely,  to  do  honour  to  his 
friend  in  the  eyes  of  all  Rotterdam, 
would  have  been  defeated.  At  any- 
rate,  the  most  aristocratic  section  of 
the  city  youth  would  have  held  aloof 
from  such  an  entertainment,  for 
though  they  loved  amusement  they 
were  careful  to  enjoy  it  without 
violating  the  laws  of  decency  and 
decorum. 

No,thebanquet  must  be  brilliant, 
but  not  indecent ;  it  was  to  be  lavish, 
but  without  any  undue  excess.  It 
was,first  and  f  oremost,to  please  Don 
Juan,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  not 
to  offend  any  of  his  invited  guests. 


At  last  Van  den  Posen  arrived  at 
a  satisfactory  decision,  and  nearly 
jumped  out  of  his  skin  for  joy. 

In  a  voice  which  trembled  with 
emotion,  he  announced  to  Don 
Juan  that  on  the  following  Sunday 
he  was  going  to  invite  him  to  a  splen- 
did banquet  as  a  mark  of  his  grati- 
tude for  the  service  he  had  rendered 
him  in  the  matter  of  the  Turkish 
Canal.  It  had  been  planned,  he  ex- 
plained, to  do  honour  to  him,  and 
also  as  a  tribute  of  homage  to  vari- 
ous beautiful  women. 

When  Sunday  came,  Don  Juan 
hastened  to  the  banker's  house. 
But  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
banquet-room  he  stood  motionless, 
struck  dumb  with  admiration  and 
wonder  at  the  indescribably  mag- 
nificent scene  before  him. 

And  you  may  be  sure  it  was 
something  quite  extraordinary 


which  could  make  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  Don  Juan,  who  had  vis- 
ited every  court  in  Europe,  and  had 
eaten  and  slept  in  royal  palaces  and 
in  the  stately  halls  of  millionaires 
all  over  the  world. 

Thousands  of  gleaming  tapers  lit 
up  the  lavish  display  of  gold  and 
silver  plate,  the  rich  tapestries,  the 
rare  crystal  and  choice  china,  every 
detail  of  which  was  as  perfect  and 
exquisite  as  unlimited  wealth,  com- 
bined with  artistic  taste,  could 
achieve. 

But  all  this  splendour  was  mere- 
ly the  frame  of  the  picture. 

The  picture  itself  consisted  of 
a  hundred  of  the  loveliest  maidens, 
varying  in  age  from  the  rosebud 
stage  to  that  of  the  newly  unfolded 
flower  !  One  hundred  enchanting 
beauties,  brimming  over  with  love 
and  wooing  wiles,  and  yet  all  per- 
fectly modest  and  decorous  ! 


A  score  of  cavaliers  had  been  in- 
vited to  attend  on  these  fair  ladies 
in  order  to  serve  as  a  background 
to  this  bewitching  picture,  and  to 
supply  the  needful  element  of  shade 
to  such  a  plethora  of  loveliness  and 
light. 

Truly, such  an  entertainment  was 
well  worthy  of  the  prince  of  Dutch 
bankers  and  the  king  of  European 
rakes. 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet,  the 
champagne  flowed  like  water,  its 
bubbling,  sparkling  foam  intoxicat- 
ing the  guests  till  all  their  mirth,  all 
their  passionate  desires  found  vent 
in  one  wild  Bacchanalian  strain,  al- 
most reaching  the  sublime. 

Van  den  Posen  felt  immensely 
proud  of  the  triumph  which,  aided 
by  his  wealth  and  happy  inspiration, 
he  had  succeeded  in  achieving.  It 
was  joy  to  him  to  see  Don  Juan's 
delight,  and  to  be  overwhelmed 


with  his  effusive  thanks  and  em- 
braces at  every  moment. 

On  rising  from  table, the  host  in- 
vited his  guests  to  follow  him  into 
the  winter  garden,  for  it  was  in  the 
month  of  January. 

And  now  their  cries  of  admira- 
tion andamazement  surpassed  even 
those  which  they  had  uttered  two 
hours  before,  when  they  had  first 
gazed  on  the  marvellous  banquet. 

The  winter  garden  was  a  well- 
appointed  glass-house,  filled  with 
the  most  luxuriant  creepers  and  all 
manner  of  rare  flowers,  which  shed 
their  rich  fragrance  far  and  wide. 
But  what  arrested  the  attention  of 
all  were  certain  vases,  differing  from 
each  other  in  form  and  design 
(there  were  stars  and  hearts  and  cir- 
cles), containing  numbersand  num- 
bers of  little  cup-shaped  flowers. 

They  represented  every  imagin- 
able colour  and  tint,  from  the  ten- 


derest  pink  to  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet  ;  from  golden  yellow  to  rich 
amber  ;  from  deep  violet  to  flam- 
ing orange.  Some  wore  the  same 
pure,  unbroken  hue  throughout, 
whilst  in  others  every  conceivable 
tint  mingled  and  blended  with  each 
other  in  a  lovely  confusion,  which 
would  have  put  a  Venetian  painter's 
palette  to  shame. 

"  Oh  !  what  glorious  flowers  !  " 
cried  Don  Juan  ;  "  from  what  un- 
known country  did  they  come  ? " 

"  From  Asia  Minor  and  Amer- 
ica," replied  his  host  in  a  loud  voice ; 
whilst  in  his  friend's  ear  he  whis- 
pered, "  They're  made  of  wax,  my 
dear  fellow." 

"  Oh,  what  a  fraud  !  " 

A  few  minutes  later,  and  this  dis- 
covery had  been  made  by  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  crowded  round 
the  vases  to  have  a  closer  view  of 
the  flowers. 
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"What  a  shame  !  what  a  fraud ! " 
they  cried  in  chorus. 

These  exclamations  were  ex- 
tremely mortifying  to  the  banker, 
and  produced  a  jarring  note  in  the 
happy  harmony  which  had  pre- 
vailed hitherto.  How  gladly  at  that 
moment  would  he  have  given  half 
his  wealth  to  turn  those  wax  flowers 
into  natural  blossoms  !  But  Don 
Juan,  reading  his  friend's  annoyance 
in  his  face,  promptly  came  to  the 
rescue. 

"  During  one  of  my  tours  in 
India,"  he  said,  "  I  met  with  an  al- 
chemist who,  for  a  large  price,  sold 
me  the  secret  for  converting  artificial 
flowers  into  real  ones.  I  hadn't  much 
faith  in  its  efficacy,  and,  truth  to  tell, 
I  have  never  put  it  to  the  test." 

"Well,  out  with  your  secret 
now ! "  cried  the  hundred  maidens, 
"  out  with  your  secret  now  !  " 


"  It  is  this.  If  a  beautiful  and  light- 
hearted  maiden  will  weep  two  tears 
of  joy  into  the  cup  of  an  artificial 
flower,  it  will  be  changed  straight 
away  into  a  natural  one." 

The  maidens  exchanged  glances ; 
then  the  least  shy  amongst  them 
said  :  "  Well,  here  are  a  hundred  of 
us,  all  young  and  beautiful  and 
light-hearted  ;  but  what  can  make 
us  weep  for  joy  ?" 

Winking  his  right  eye,  Don  Juan 
replied  :  "  Oh,  I  know  well  enough 
that  very  few  women  weep  with  joy 
for  love,  and  1  don't  know " 

"  Besides,  who  would  weep  in 
public  ?"  broke  in  the  first  speaker. 

"Can't  you  try  and  make  us  shed 
tears  with  one  of  your  jokes  ?"  sug- 
gested several  voices. 

"  No,  no,  a  joke  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter :  that  does  not  represent 
happiness.  You  might  as  well  set 
about  weeping  for  sorrow." 


And  now  a  great  silence  fell  on 
all  the  company,  for  every  one 
seemed  absorbed  in  deep  thought. 

Van  den  Posen  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"/know what  will  make  all  these 
dear  children  weep  for  joy,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "and  I'll  prove  it  forth- 
with. 

"  Come  here,  Griselda,  I'll  begin 
with  you." 

Therewith  he  gave  her  a  bank- 
note for  a  thousand  pounds. 

Griselda  burst  into  tears,  letting 
fall  two  drops  into  the  corolla  of 
one  of  the  waxen  flowers,  clear  and 
sparkling  as  diamonds. 

And  in  a  twinkling  the  counter- 
feit blossom  was  changed  into  a 
beautiful  tulip. 

Seeing  Griselda's  experience,  all 
the  others  wished  to  share  it  too, 
and  so  each  in  turn  received  the 
magical  bank-note,  and  each  shed 


tears,  not  by  twos,  but  by  hundreds 
and  tens  of  hundreds — tears  of  joy, 
tears  of  gratitude  ! 

And  thus  all  the  thousand  blos- 
soms in  Van  den  Posen's  glass- 
housewere  transformed  into  tulips, 
and  to  this  day  they  live  and  flour- 
ish in  the  blessed  land  of  thirsty 
houses  and  long  pipes  and  wind- 
mills ! 


THE  WATER  LILY 
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THE  WATER  LILY 

ONCE  upon  a  time  in  a  far-away 
country  (it  was  so  very  far  away 
that  even  history  has  forgotten  its 
name),  there  was  a  beautiful  gar- 
den on  the  banks  of  a  magnificent 
river. 

It  was  really  more  like  a  forest  of 
flowers  than  an  ordinary  pleasure- 
ground.  So  informal  was  the  un- 
checked growth  of  its  semi-wild 
vegetation,  its  spreading  trees  grew 
in  such  abundance,  its  wealth  of 
blossoms  (both  cultivated  and  self- 
sown)  was  so  luxuriant,  that  the  air 
was  heavy  with  their  fragrance. 

There  were  sweet,  leafy  bowers 
and  fascinating  walks  winding  in 
and  out  amongst  the  trees  in  a  veri- 
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table  labyrinth  ;  there  were  wide, 
emerald  lawns  and  green,  "  bosky" 
nooks,  whilst  the  whole  of  that 
charming  place  was  instinct  with  a 
spirit  of  such  romance  and  poetry 
that  even  the  matter-of-fact  soul  of 
the  ordinary  photographer  must 
have  been  thrilled  with  inspirations 
in  its  midst. 

No  one  ever  knew  who  had  laid 
out  that  garden.  But  some  son  of 
Adam  must  have  gone  into  partner- 
ship with  nature  in  its  making. 

For  though  the  latter's  handi- 
work was  visible  in  the  exuberance 
of  the  verdure,  in  its  opulence  of 
leaf  and  blossom,  and  in  the  thou- 
sand beautiful  details  with  which 
every  part  of  that  fair  spot  was  em- 
bellished, yet  it  was  quite  evident 
that  the  beneficent  dame  had  not 
wrought  there  single  -  handed. 
Some  of  the  flower-beds  were  too 
symmetrically  designed,  the  bor- 


ders  were  too  carefully  planned,  the 
graceful  windings  of  the  paths  were 
too  studiedly  artistic,  to  pass  as 
wholly  natural. 

No,  no,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  here  nature  and  man  had 
worked  in  harmony,  and  where 
that  happy  combination  can  be 
achieved  the  result  comes  near  to 
perfection. 

From  time  immemorial  that 
flower-paradise  had  been  known  as 
"  the  Lovers'  Garden,"  having  al- 
ways been  the  favourite  haunt  of 
those  engaged  in  conjugating  the 
verb  "  amo "  in  all  its  varying 
moods  and  tenses. 

Those  who  were  dealing  with  the 
future  lingered  by  the  waterside, 
fervently  ejaculating,  "  I  will  love, 
thou  shalt  love "  ;  those  who 
used  the  present  voice,  "  I  love, 
thou  lovest,"  plunged  into  the 
thick  depths  of  the  leafy  la  jyrinth  ; 


whilst  those  who  were  reduced  to 
declining  the  past  tense,  chose  the 
twilight,  semi-shaded  paths,  softly 
murmuring,  "  I  have  loved,  thou 
didst  love." 

Of  these  three  classes  of  wan- 
derers, those  who  could  conjugate 
the  future  tense  were  certainly  the 
happiest,  as  they  roamed  the  river- 
bank,  which  was  festooned  with 
roses  of  every  imaginable  hue,  and 
repeated  in  joyfully  insistent  tones, 
"  I  will  love,  thou  shah  love."  And 
when  the  maidens  demanded  roses 
from  their  love-sick  swains,  the 
latter  would  rifle  the  water-side  for 
the  loveliest  blossoms,  and  the  roses 
thus  plucked  were  fain  to  breathe 
their  last  upon  the  fair  one's  breast 
and  to  mingle  their  dying  sighs  with 
those  of  the  impassioned  lovers. 

Was  it  not  the  death  which  of  all 
others  was  the  most  becoming  to 
the  Queen  of  Flowers  ?  But  there 


was  one  rose-bush  amongst  all  the 
others  whose  blossoms  had  never 
been  honoured  by  resting  on  a 
maiden's  heart.  Snowy-white  they 
were  as  the  fairest  gardenia, and  fra- 
grant too,  but  no  lover  had  ever 
gathered  those  roses,  because  the 
bush  grew  on  a  very  high,  steep 
rock  overhanging  the  river. 

Its  blossoms  looked  down  on  the 
lovers,  and  the  lovers  looked  up  at 
them,  each  longing  to  possess  the 
other.  But  all  in  vain  ! 

Not  the  most  impassioned  youth 
had  ever  attempted  to  gather  one  of 
those  roses,  and  so  their  lovely 
petals  had  shed  themselves  slowly 
and  sorrowfully  into  the  water — 
lonely  virgins,  dying,  all  unkissed, 
all  unloved  ! 

One  morning  a  "  lover  and  his 
lass  "  passed  that  way. 

The  white  rose-bush  had  never 
looked  more  fascinating,  for  the 


night  dewdrops,  which  still  hung 
about  her  blossoms,  were  filled  with 
the  early  sunlight,  and  sparkled 
more  brilliantly  than  any  jewel  in 
the  Shah's  richly-gemmed  diadem. 

The  maiden  was  passionately  in 
love ;  but  she  was  an  arrant  coquette, 
and  though  it  really  was  a  case  of 
the  "  maid  says  c  nay,'  and  would 
full  fain,"  she  absolutely  refused  to 
conjugate  the  future  tense  of  the 
verb  "  amo,"  secretly  longing  all 
the  time  to  decline  the  present 
then  and  there. 

And  being  in  this  mood,  she  had 
rejected  every  rose  that  her  adorer 
had  offered  to  her  that  morning ; 
and  yet  he  had  brought  her  some 
that  were  deep  red  as  rubies,  others 
tenderly  pink  as  the  sunset  sky, 
some  with  flaming  hearts  of  crim- 
son fire,  others  blushing  with  the 
most  delicate  tints.  But  none  had 
found  favour  in  her  sight. 


Now,  however,  she  was  attracted 
by  the  beautiful  white  roses,  glitter- 
ing with  diamonds  and  enthroned 
on  their  inaccessible  height. 

"  Those  are  the  only  roses  for 
me  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  gather  one  of 
them." 

"  But,  my  beauteous  one,"  sigh- 
ed the  despairing  youth,  "  none  but 
the  birds  can  reach  that  lofty  peak." 

"  And  have  you  no  wings  ?  Can 
you  not  attempt  the  flight  ?  " 

"  I'll  try  it,"  he  cried,  "and  if  I 
should  fall  and  sink  into  the  river's 
depth,  peradventure  you  will  la- 
ment for  me  !  Peradventure  you 
will  then  throw  one  single  kiss  to  me, 
as  I  disappear  in  my  watery  grave  ! " 

Therewith  he  precipitated  him- 
self towards  the  rock. 

Crawling  on  all  fours,  he  essayed 
to  climb  the  steep  ascent,  clinging 
with  hands  and  feet  to  every  branch 
and  projection  within  his  reach. 


The  cruel  little  coquette,  mean- 
while, bitterly  repenting  the  chal- 
lenge which  she  had  never  expected 
her  beloved  one  to  take  seriously, 
was  entreating  him  to  desist  from 
the  perilous  attempt. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  listen  to 
me  !"  she  implored  ;  "  come  back  ! 
— oh !  come  back !  I  don't  want  the 
white  rose  ;  I  only  asked  for  it  in 
jest." 

But  he  paid  no  heed  to  her  pray- 
ers. 

Bathed  in  perspiration,  with  his 
life  hanging  on  a  thread,  he  had  all 
but  reached  the  crest  of  the  rock, 
when  he  paused  before  making  the 
final  effort,  and,  looking  back  at  the 
terror-struck  maiden,  he  asked  with 
a  strange  mingling  of  love  and  re- 
sentment in  his  tone :  "If  I  return 
alive  with  the  rose,  what  reward  will 
you  give  me  ?" 

"  I  will  give  you  my  heart,  my 


whole  heart ! "  she  vowed;  "  but  it 
is  yours  already,  without  the  rose. 
For  I  do  love  you,  my  own  one, 
better  far  than  anyone  else,  and  1 
only  implore  you  to  come  back  to 
me  now,  and  leave  the  rose  un- 
plucked!" 

But  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
entreaties. 

On  her  side,  the  rose-bush  (see- 
ing and  hearing  all  that  went  on) 
was  thrilled  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  with  the  new,  sweet  hope  that 
possibly,  after  all,  she  would  not  die 
unwooed  and  unwed. 

In  spite  of  all  past  disappoint- 
ments, she  might  still  find  her  last 
resting-place  in  a  maiden's  bosom. 

Oh  !  how  gladly  she  would  have 
extended  her  stem,  if  it  had  only 
been  possible  to  bring  her  blossoms 
within  reach  of  the  adventurous 
youth  ! 

Instead  of  that,  she  remained  in 


anxious  suspense,  her  every  rose 
trembling  on  the  stalk,  their  every 
petal  throbbing  with  hope,  yet 
quivering  with  fear. 

And  now  the  reckless  lover  had 
reached  the  last  ledge  of  the  rock, 
whose  dizzy  peak  hung  sheer  above 
the  deep  water,  and  here  there  was 
scarcely  a  foothold.  It  was  only  by 
clinging  with  both  hands  to  the  side 
of  the  rock  that  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain his  equilibrium ;  consequently, 
if  he  raised  an  arm  to  gather  the 
rose,  his  fate  would  be  as  good  as 
sealed. 

Either  he  must  leave  the  rose  un- 
gathered  and  relinquish  his  quest, 
or  he  must  risk  his  only  hope  of 
safety  by  raising  one  hand  to  pluck 
it. 

Relying  on  the  strength  of  his 
right  hand  to  maintain  him  in  this 
perilous  attempt,  he  did  loosen  his 
hold  upon  the  rock  with  his  left 


hand,  and  stretched  upwards  for  a 
rose.  A  minute  later,  and  a  double 
catastrophe  ensued. 

The  rose,  shattered,  but  not  se- 
cured, shed  its  every  petal  into  the 
torrent  beneath,  whilst  the  devoted 
lover  was  precipitated  into  the  deep 
river. 

The  fall,  however,  was  a  matter 
of  ridicule  rather  than  tears.  It  was 
comedy,  not  tragedy. 

For  the  hero  had  sustained  a 
ducking,  but  that  was  the  extent  of 
his  injuries. 

And  whilst  his  cruel  little  mis- 
tress burst  into  a  peal  of  merry 
laughter,  he  felt  strengthened  and 
refreshed  by  his  contact  with  the 
cool  water. 

B  ut  the  ways  of  a  woman  are  truly 
wonderful  ! 

For  now,  less  than  ever  would 
she  consent  to  conjugate  that  future 
tense,  even  though  her  lover  had 


risked  life  and  limb  to  gratify  her 
idle  whim.  So  true  is  it,  that  a 
woman  will  sooner  forgive  a  man 
for  ill-treating  her  than  for  making 
himself  ridiculous  ! 

As  for  the  rose,  she  too  had  been 
disillusioned  ;  but  the  rose  did  not 
laugh.  On  the  contrary,  she  wept ! 

As  her  petals  fell  slowly  into  the 
water,  she  sobbed  aloud  :  "  Woe, 
woe  is  me  !  for  after  all,  I  am  doom- 
ed to  perish  with  never  a  kiss  from 
lover's  lip  !  never  an  embrace  from 
lover's  arms  !  All  that  is  left  to 
me  now  is  to  adore  myself,  only  my- 
self !" 

From  that  day  forward,  no  son  of 
Adam  has  ever  attempted  to  scale 
that  rock,  and  the  petals  of  the  white 
roses  fall  one  by  one  into  the  river 
that  flows  by;  but  each  onethatfalls 
is  converted  into  a  pure  white 
water-lily,  which  mirrors  itself  in 
the  face  of  the  water,  sighing  and 
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longing   for   the   love    which    has 
never  yet  fallen  to  her  lot. 

How  she  envies  the  tender  kisses 
and  the  fond  caresses  of  the  bliss- 
ful pairs  who,  with  arms  interlaced, 
disport  themselves  amongst  the 
roses  on  the  riverside,  or  wander 
through  the  green  depths  of  the 
beautiful  "  Lovers'  Garden  " ! 


THE  MIGNONETTE 
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THE  MIGNONETTE 

Oh,  how  I  envy  the  bees  ! 

The  radiant  bees!  gleaming  with 
the  rich  tints  of  the  lion's  golden 
skin,  bright  with  all  the  brilliancy 
of  a  maiden's  shining  tresses! 

They  are  so  joyous,  so  indefatig- 
able, and,  withal,  so  unassuming! 

They  spend  their  whole  life  a- 
mongst  the  flowers,  flitting  from 
one  corolla  to  the  other,  alighting 
now  on  a  gilded  anther,  now  on  a 
velvet  pistil,  and  diligently  lading 
their  fragile  wings  with  all  the  nec- 
tar, all  the  perfume — that  ambros- 
ial freight,  in  short — which  one  en- 
amoured blossom  demands  of  the 
other. 

Ah  !    believe   me,  such   lovers' 


greetings  are  far  sweeter,  far  more 
genuine  than  any  of  our  so-called 
love-letters. 

Ah!  how  I  envy  the  bees!  as 
gleaming  in  the  mellow  sunshine, 
like  winged  drops  of  amber  honey, 
they  fulfil  their  tasks  of  fertilising 
the  tender  flowers,  caressing  with 
their  downy  heads  the  delicate  pet- 
als, but  never  wounding  them, 
never  even  creasing  their  silken 
surface. 

Oh!  who  would  not  covet  the 
delicious  nests — true  beds  of  roses 
— which  await  the  bees  in  the  scen- 
ted heart  of  each  expectant  blossom, 
soft  and  fragrant  couches,  such  as 
nature  provides  only  for  these  fav- 
oured emissaries  of  Eros? 

We  human  creatures,  with  our 
impertinent  noses  despoil  the  flow- 
ers of  their  bloom,  and,  at  most,  ad- 
mire nothing  beyond  their  beautiful 


exteriors ;  but  with  his  small  pol- 
ished body,  the  bee  may  penetrate 
to  the  most  secret  depths  of  the  cor- 
olla and  revel  in  the  intoxicating 
sweetness  of  its  perfumed  chamber. 

And  again  I  cry,  "  How  I  envy 
the  bees!"  For  they  are  the  only 
real  patrons  of  the  flowers! 

But  I  must  not  dilate  any  further 
on  my  own  feelings,  for  I  have  a 
true  story  to  tell,  one  which  I  had 
first-hand  from  a  bee  himself. 

He  happened  to  invade  my  study 
at  Serenella  one  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  purloining  a  little  nectar 
from  a  bouquet  of  flowers  on  my 
writing-table. 

Quick  as  thought,  I  closed  the 
window,  and  thus  made  him  my 
prisoner. 

For  I  was  determined  that  he 
should  only  regain  his  liberty  on 
my  own  terms,  namely,  that  he 


should  confide  to  me  the  true  story 
of  the  mignonette. 

I  had  once  read  in  an  old  MS. 
that  a  mysterious  bond  existed 
between  the  reseda  and  bees,  the 
secret  of  which  was  known  only  to 
themselves. 

On  hearing  my  conditions,  the 
bee  took  up  his  parable. 

"  Being  your  prisoner,"  he  said, 
"  I  must  submit  to  your  terms;  but 
you  are  defrauding  me  of  a  good 
half-hour's  work,  and  when  this  eve- 
ning comes  I  shall  be  made  to  pay 
a  penalty  for  not  contributing  my 
allotted  share  of  wax  and  honey  to 
the  hive.  Still  1  bow  my  head  and 
yield  to  your  superior  force." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  bee,"  I  cried, 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  suffer  for  my 
fault ;  so  when  you  have  finished 
your  story,  I  will  put  a  little  plate 
of  honey  on  the  window-sill,  which 


you  can  plunder   to  your  heart's 

content,  and  so  make  up  for  lost 

^'       »> 
time. 

"  Good  !  I  shall  rely  upon  your 
promise,"  answered  my  prisoner; 
"  and  now,  listen  whilst  I  tell  you  the 
story  as  it  was  told  to  me  by  my 
great-great-grandmother,  who  was 
very  learned  in  the  history  of  flow- 
ers and  bees. 

"Ever  since  God  created  us,  we 
have  always  followed  the  same  trade, 
that  of  flying  from  flower  to  flower 
to  collect  the  honey  and  wax  with 
which  we  construct  our  marvellous 
comb,  which  you  men  and  other 
animals — to  their  shame,  be  it  spok- 
en ! — so  ruthlessly  destroy. 

"Naturalists  declare  that  by  our 
untiring  labours  we  fulfil  another 
purpose,  and  that  we  have  another 
mission  in  life,  that  of  carrying  the 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  another, 


and  that  thereby  we  are  instrumen- 
tal in  promoting  the  loves  of  the 
flowers.  Never  a  blossom  closes 
its  door  to  us,  never  a  law  bars 
our  entrance  into  the  most  sacred 
wedding  chamber,  no  matter  if 
it  be  set  on  the  top  of  the  loftiest 
tree,  or  hidden  in  the  depths  of  some 
out-of-the-way  spot,  beset  with 
thorns  and  bristles  and  poisonous 
spikes. 

"  Of  course  we  naturally  select 
those  flowers  which  abound  in  sugar 
and  wax,  avoiding  all  those  which 
are  insipid  and  therefore  useless. 

"  Now,  in  bygone  days  the  bees, 
who  made  it  their  business  to  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  all  the 
flowers  (who  were  older  residents 
in  the  world  than  themselves),  had 
always  overlooked  the  mignonette 
in  their  freebooting  expeditions. 

"Andnowonder !  becauseat  that 


time,  the  reseda  was  an  insignifi- 
cant little  plant,  wearing  only  plain 
green  flowers,  which,  being  even 
smaller  than  those  of  to-day,  were 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
leaves. 

"The  poor  mignonette,  who  was 
as  sensitive  as  she  was  unassuming, 
felt  the  bees' neglect  of  herself  most 
keenly.  But  instead  of  upbraiding 
Flora  for  depriving  her  of  the  priv- 
ileges to  which,  as  a  well-conducted, 
richly  scented  flower,  she  was  justly 
entitled,  the  little  reseda  was  con- 
tent to  live  on  in  the  fields  and 
hedges,  shedding  her  perfume  on 
her  surroundings,  and  bearing  her 
sorrows  in  silence. 

"One  fine  day  a  bee,  chancing  to 
brush  against  a  clump  of  mignonette, 
noticed  the  little  plant  for  the  first 
time.  He  was  so  struck  by  the  ex- 
ceeding fragrance  which  it  exhaled 


in  the  early  sunshine,  that  he  flew 
back  to  the  hive  in  hot  haste  to  tell 
his  comrades  of  the  wonderful  new 
flowerwhich  he  had  justdiscovered. 

"Filled  with  curiosity  and  impa- 
tience, the  bees  flew  forth  to  sample 
this  find,  and  in  a  twinkling  all  the 
grass  round  the  mignonette  was 
alive  with  these  winged  newcomers. 

"But  when  they  caught  sight  of 
the  plain,  unpretending  plant,  the 
bees  grew  angry  and  impertinent. 
To  the  huge  mortification  of  their 
guide,  they  burst  out  laughing,  jeer- 
ing him  and  thanking  him  for  the 
grand  surprise  he  had  prepared  for 
them. 

"'Pray,  is  this  the  marvellous 
new  plant  that  you  expect  us  to  ad- 
mire?' they  asked  in  a  derisive 
chorus.  'But  where  is  the  flower? 
It  surely  is  not  represented  by  these 
miserable  little  green  hairs  which 
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one  can  hardly  distinguish  from  the 
leaves !  Thank  you  very  much  for 
inviting  us  to  bestow  our  kisses  and 
caresses  upon  such  a  wretched  cari- 
cature of  a  blossom ! ' 

"But  their  comrade  was  not  to  be 
abashed. 

" '  Ignorantcreatures ! '  quoth  he ; 
4  is  this  the  first  time  that  you  have 
met  with  a  flower  which,  though 
insignificant  in  appearance,  secretes 
the  most  exquisite  nectar,  whilst 
many  of  the  tallest  and  showiest 
blossoms  cannot  boast  of  possessing 
a  single  drop?  Now,  you  foolish 
and  frivolous  fellows,  come  and 
settle  on  this  plant  and  find  out  for 
yourselves  if  you  have  ever  en- 
joyed a  more  subtle  or  delicate  per- 
fume, or  one  that  was  more  delici- 
ously  penetrating.' 

"For  a  moment  the  bees  hung 
back,  for  each  was  afraid  of  being 


made  a  laughing-stock.  Taking 
heart  of  grace,  however,  one  by  one 
they  began  to  approach  the  reseda, 
and  were  soon  captivated  by  the 
rich  fragrance  which  emanated  from 
the  tiny  green  blossoms. 

"In  a  few  seconds  the  fragile 
stalks  of  the  mignonette  were  bend- 
ing undertheweightof  the  crowd  of 
bees,  all  greedily  imbibing  the  lusci- 
ous sweetness  of  the  newly-dis- 
covered flower,  and  all  ashamed  of 
their  recent  behaviour,  and  loudly 
deploring  that  they  had  been  so  slow 
to  make  acquaintance  with  such  a 
treasure  of  delight. 

"  The  reseda,  meanwhile,  caressed 
and  fondled  for  the  first  time  by 
these  winged  messengers  of  love, 
grew  faint  under  their  close  em- 
braces ;  whilst  her  discoverer,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  so  elated  by 
the  triumph  which  had  followed  so 


quickly  upon  the  mortification 
which  his  comrades'  jibes  had 
caused  him,  that  he  gloated  over 
the  latter's  annoyance  at  their 
own  stupidity. 

"  Swelling  with  pride,  the  bee 
proceeded  to  harangue  his  fellow- 
hives-men. 

"  '  Now,'  he  began,  l  perhaps  in 
spite  of  your  ignorance  and  imper- 
tinence, you  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  owe  some  kind  of  repara- 
tion to  this  modest  little  blossom 
for  having  so  long  and  so  unjustly 
overlooked  her.' 

"  c  But  what  reparation  can  we 
make  ? '  asked  one  bee,  more  lo- 
quacious than  the  rest. 

" l  Let  us  each  agree,'  was  the 
reply,  l  to  leave  one  drop  of  the 
honey  which  we  have  collected 
from  other  blossoms  this  morning, 
upon  every  single  flower  of  the 


reseda  as  a  sweet  memento  of  our 
visit.' 

"  The  suggestion  was  warmly 
applauded  by  all  the  other  bees. 

"  Each  in  turn,  they  bestowed 
their  honeyed  tribute  upon  each 
tiny  blossom  of  the  mignonette, 
accompanying  their  gift  with  a  ten- 
der kiss. 

"  And  so  from  that  day  forward, 
the  reseda  has  jewelled  the  heart 
of  her  green  flowers  with  those 
pale,  golden  marks  which  have 
made  her  the  reigning  darling  in 
the  whole  company  of  blossoms. 

"  Since  then,  too,  the  bees  never 
failed  to  visit  the  mignonette,  all 
through  the  springtide  and  sum- 
mer ;  though  whether  they  carry 
away  as  much  honey  as  they  leave 
behind  them,  is  more  than  anyone 
can  tell." 

Might  not  we  ask  the  same  ques- 


tion  with  regard  to  the  kisses  ex- 
changed between  man  and  maid  ? 

Who  knows  how  much  honey  is 
taken,  how  much  honey  is  given 
when  two  pairs  of  human  lips  meet 
each  other  ? 

For,  on  this  point,  science  kindly 
leaves  a  margin  for  poetry  to  fill  in, 
so  that  the  world  still  holds  some 
virgin  blossoms  whose  secrets  are 
known  only  to  the  lips  of  pure  love  ; 
it  can  still  boast  of  some  unexplored 
haunts  which  are  only  accessible  to 
the  busy  honey-bee  of  our  own 
sweet  fancy. 


And  now  my  captive  bee  having 
finished  his  story,  I  hastened  to 
keep  my  share  of  the  contract. 
Flinging  wide  the  window,  I  set  the 
promised  plate  upon  the  sill.  It 
was  filled  with  honey  which  other 


bees  of  a  bygone  day  had  gathered 
from  hundreds  of  flowers  which, 
like  their  winged  marauders,  be- 
longed likewise  to  the  past. 


THE  VANILLA 


IN  the  days  when  the  Incas  reigned 
in  Peru,  it  was  the  custom  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptials  of  the  Llhamas 
with  midnight  revelries,  compared 
with  which  the  Bacchanalian  rites 
of  ancient  Rome  and  the  Saturn- 
alias would  have  appeared  harm- 
less and  innocent  entertainments. 

Various  writers  have  left  us  the 
most  appalling  accounts  of  these 
nocturnal  orgies,  but  I  refrain  from 
quoting  them  ;  indeed,  I  should 
not  so  much  as  allude  to  them  had 
not  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our  gar- 
den flowers  sprung  into  life  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  these  hideous 
festivals. 


It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Tupac-Yupanqui,  that  the 
natives  of  Cochabamba  were  cele- 
brating a  marriage  with  more  than 
their  ordinary  excesses. 

The  maize-harvest  had  been  a 
record  one  that  year,  and  at  the 
sight  of  their  barns  overflowing 
with  their  stores  of  golden  grain, 
the  people  went  mad  with  joy.  One 
and  all,  they  exulted  in  this  season 
of  unparalleled  plenty,  rejoicing  as 
though  all  want  and  misery  were 
banished  from  henceforward  from 
their  midst. 

The  scene  which  they  selected  for 
their  wild  merry-making  was  a 
large  table-land,  which  formed  a 
natural  amphitheatre.  This  was 
enclosed  with  still  higher  rocks, 
rising  one  behind  the  other  and 
stretching  away  towards  the  west, 


till  they  bid  fair  to  touch  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  Cordigliera  Moun- 
tains. 

These  heights  were  illuminated 
with  brilliant  beacon-fires,  which 
gleamed  like  lighthouses  in  a  sea  of 
mountains  ;  for  all  the  hills  sur- 
rounding the  table-land  were  cov- 
ered with  the  dry  skeletons  of  gi- 
gantic cactuses,  standing  up  tall  and 
straight  like  the  pillars  of  some 
ruined  temple,  and  these  ready- 
made  torches  were  always  set  on 
fire  by  the  reckless  revellers. 

Only  those  acquainted  with  the 
country  can  understand  the  extra- 
ordinarily brilliant  effect  which 
these  burning  cactuses  produced, 
blazing  on  hillside  and  mountain- 
top,  their  wide-spreading  branches 
looking  like  the  arms  of  huge  can- 
delabra. There  was  a  strange  fas- 


cination  in  watching  these  weird 
fires  as  the  flames  leapt  higher  and 
higher,  whilst  ever  and  anon  a  great 
volume  of  crimson  sparks  would 
burst  through  a  cloud  of  smoke  like 
the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
rending  a  leaden  sky.  As  they  flared 
and  flickered  the  very  flames  seem- 
ed intoxicated. 

And  as  the  men  and  women 
moved  to  and  fro  in  the  lurid,  fit- 
ful light,  they  looked  more  like 
grotesque  shadows  than  real  flesh 
and  blood  ;  whilst  their  drunken 
shouts  and  wild,  uncouth  antics  put 
the  coping  stone  to  the  horror  of 
this  unholy  scene. 

There  was  neither  method  nor 
meaning  in  the  hideously  obscene 
dances,  for  the  whole  performance 
was  nothing  but  a  meaningless 
chaos,  an  unrestrained  outbreak  of 


lawless  excesses  and  revolting  in- 
toxication. 

One  group  was  dancing  with 
silver  cups  of  "  chika "  in  their 
hands,  whilst  others  were  sprawling 
on  the  ground  overcome  with 
drink  and  revelling  in  the  delirious 
delusions  born  of  their  besotted 
wits. 

The  air  was  filled  with  howls  and 
sobs  and  sighs,  which  mingled  with 
the  discordant  music  of  the  "qque- 
ina,"  the  flute  which  was  made  of 
the  jaguar's  jaw-bone. 

And  far  above  this  loathsome 
display  of  the  worst  and  most  de- 
praved passions  to  which  human 
nature  is  a  prey,  the  calm  night-sky 
spread  its  pure  canopy,  the  beauti- 
ful Southern  Cross  showing  fair  and 
bright  amongst  all  the  other  gleam- 
ing stars.  Earth,  with  all  her  sin- 


polluted  haunts  and  ways,  was  too 
far  removed  from  the  star-spangled 
heaven  to  disturb  its  serenity  or 
dim  its  soft  radiance. 

Half-way  between  this  seething 
mass  of  human  vileness  and  the 
immaculate  heaven,  one  solitary 
star  shone  forth  alone,  with  a  light 
that  was  all  its  own.  Filled  with  un- 
speakable horror  at  this  disgusting 
pandemonium,  Karanina,  an  In- 
dian maiden  of  sixteen,  had  fled 
from  these  repulsive  orgies,  to  hide 
herself  behind  the  peak  of  a  steep 
rock  which  the  revellers  had  left 
in  darkness. 

From  her  infancy,  Karanina  had 
been  reared  in  a  convent,  amongst 
the  vestal  virgins  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  the  Incas,  and  she  had 
only  come  back  now  to  see  her  par- 


ents  once  more  before  being  con- 
secrated as  priestess  of  the  Sun. 

And  so  it  was  the  first  time  that 
she  had  ever  assisted  at  these 
drunken  revels,  and  no  sooner  had 
she  arrived  on  the  scene  than  she 
turned  and  fled  as  fast  as  her  feet 
would  carry  her.  Little  she  recked 
whither  her  flying  steps  were  carry- 
ing her  ;  like  a  wild  goat  pursued  by 
wolves,  she  leapt  from  rock  to  rock, 
caring  nothing  for  the  rough  stones 
which  cut  her  tender  feet  or  the 
sharp  thorns  which  pierced  her 
hands  and  tore  her  clothes.  Her 
only  idea  was  to  fly  far,  far  out 
of  reach  of  those  terrible  merry- 
makers and  their  depraved  songs 
and  dances. 

Never  once  did  Karanina  pause 
or  falter  in  her  desperate  flight  till 
she  reached  the  summit  of  an  iso- 


lated  rock,  which  stood  out  like  a 
strong  tower  amongst  the  moun- 
tains. There,  breathless  and  ex- 
hausted, she  flung  herself  down 
upon  the  mossy  ground.  Here,  at 
anyrate,  she  was  beyond  earshot 
of  the  shouts  and  ribald  songs,  but 
with  her  eyes  she  could  still  follow 
the  fantastic  movements  of  the 
Bacchanalians,  and  now  and  again  a 
note  of  the  "  qqueina  "  smote  on 
her  ear. 

Karanina  gazed  up  at  the  stars 
shining  so  peacefully  above  her  in 
the  purple  depth  of  the  amethyst 
sky,  whilst  with  feverish  eagerness 
she  drank  in  the  fresh,  cool  night 
air  as  though  she  would  fain  wash 
away  all  trace  of  the  disgusting  at- 
mosphere which  prevailed  on  the 
table-land  down  below. 

And  yet,  all  unconsciously  to 


herself,  Karanina,  this  model  of 
maidenly  purity,  was  involuntarily 
drawn  to  watch  the  shameless  ges- 
tures and  attitudes  of  the  lewd 
crowd  at  her  feet,  whilst,  all  unwit- 
tingly, she  inhaled  anew  the  pois- 
onous and  yet  insidiously  sweet  and 
cloying  fragrance  which  emanated 
from  the  festive  scene  and  was  waft- 
ed towards  her  on  the  night  breezes. 

For,  though  the  spiritual  part  of 
Karanina  had  impelled  her  to  fly 
from  this  wild  debauchery,  her  ani- 
mal instincts  lured  her  back  to  share 
in  its  excesses.  "Why,"  whispered 
a  voice  within  her,  "why  might  she 
not  join  in  those  frenzied  dances 
along  with  all  her  own  friends  and 
relations?" 

And  so,  whilst  with  upturned 
eyes  she  gazed  upon  the  star-lit 
heaven,  her  lower,  more  animal  na- 


ture  urged  her  to  rise  up  and  return 
to  the  depraved  midst  from  which 
she  had  so  lately  fled. 

More  than  once  she  started  to  her 
feet,  intending  to  go  down  the  hill- 
side. 

"After  all,"  she  reflected,  "why 
should  I  be  the  only  one  to  stand 
aloof  from  all  these  merry  doings, 
seeing  that  the  revellers  are  my  own 
flesh  and  blood?  Why  should  I 
shrink  from  joining  them  when  the 
very  priests  take  part  in  these  cere- 
monies, and  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal  are  not  ashamed  to  share  them 
too  ?  Why  should  it  be  a  sin  for  me 
and  for  nobody  else  ?" 

And  so,  in  the  end,  Karanina 
arose  and  descended  the  hill,  but, 
to  her  credit  be  it  said,  far  more 
slowly  than  she  had  ascended  it. 
But  as  she  drew  nearer  to  the  table- 


land  she  was  conscious  of  such  foul 
odours  and  stifling  smells  that,  feel- 
ing sickened  and  disgusted,  she 
promptly  turned  and  once  more 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  great 
lonely  rock. 

And  now,  returned  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  pure  firmament 
above  her,  the  gross  earthly  revels 
had  lost  their  power  to  charm  Kara- 
nina,  for  all  that  belonged  to  the 
senses,  all  that  was  carnal,  had  died 
down  in  her  nature  now,  and  all  the 
trace  of  passion  that  remained  in 
herwas  "purewomanly,"and  mani- 
fested itself  in  an  intense  craving  to 
love  someone  or  something. 

Flinging  herself  down  on  the 
moss-covered  ground,  she  began  to 
caress  the  tender  verdure  with  soft, 
loving  hands.  Nature  had  spread 
out  a  wonderful  carpet  on  this  rocky 


hillside,  embroidering  the  turf  with 
flowers  and  lichen,  whose  hues  out- 
shone the  brilliancy  of  the  finest 
Persian  tapestry.  And  Karanina 
stroked  and  fondled  the  blossoms 
and  the  grass  with  lingering  touches, 
as  one  is  wont  to  toy  with  the  bright 
tresses  of  a  child. 

And  as  Karanina  poured  out  all 
her  passionate  love  upon  the  flow- 
er-gemmed ground,  laying  her  face 
on  it  and  pressing  her  lips  and 
breast  against  its  velvet  surface,  she 
felt  the  pure,  rapt  joy  such  as  only 
angels  feel  in  their  ecstasies  of  love, 
for  only  angels  can  love  with  their 
lips  and  wings,  and  never  contract 
either  sin  or  stain. 

"  Oh  !  why,"  ejaculated  Kara- 
nina, "  why  cannot  my  people  learn 
to  love  without  giving  way  to  the 
revolting  excesses  which  reduce 


them  to  the  level  of  mere  animals  ? 
Oh  !  Great  God  in  Heaven,  I  be- 
seech Thee  to  teach  them  how  they 
may  enjoy  the  sweets  of  love  with- 
out sin  !  Teach  them  the  secret  of 
being  happy  without  soiling  their 
bodies  and  souls,  and  suffer  not  that 
man,  whom  Thou  hast  made  in 
Thine  own  image,  should  sink  be- 
low the  level  of  the  beasts  that 
perish  !" 

And  lying  face  downwards  on 
the  blossoming  sward,  Karanina 
shed  tears  of  mingled  rapture  and 
distress,  and  the  "  sorrows  of  her 
heart "  falling  on  the  grass,  shone 
like  diamonds  in  a  mine,  with  the 
pale  clear  light  of  the  stars. 

And  the  tears  of  this  passionate 
maiden,  as  they  bedewed  the  lichen 
and  moss,  infused  into  them  a 


supernatural  heat,  which  led  to 
strange  developments.  For  when 
early  next  morning  the  divinity  of 
the  Incas,  the  golden  sun,  arose  to 
give  his  first  kiss  to  the  flowery 
hillside,  behold  !  a  tuft  of  vanilla 
sprang  up  beneath  his  glowing  lips, 
putting  forth  leaves  and  blossoms 
of  the  deep-blue  colour,  which  re- 
calls the  rich  purple  of  a  tropical 
heaven,  whilst  the  scent  which  filled 
the  air  was  intoxicatingly  sweet, 
and  withal  as  soft  and  warm  as  the 
clinging  kiss  of  velvet  lips. 
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